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DISCOURSE ON HERESY. 


RY A CHINESE EMPEROR, 


Translated by T, Watters Esq. 


Imperial Edict issued to the Grand Couneil 
and the Nine High Offices in Pehmg on 
the 8th day of the Ath Moon in the Sth 
year of Yung-Chéng (1727). 

To-day is the anniversary of the 
birth day of [Shakyamuni] Buddha 
and it happens to be that on which 
the Portuguese Ambassador has pre- 
sented a letter of congratulation to 
the Throne*—the two affairs falling 
accidentally together. For this rea- 
son we embrace the opportunity, 
now that the high ofticers have tin- 
ished the public business of’ the day, 
of stating explicitly to you our mind 
fon religious differences |. 

Hitherto Buddhists and Tanists 
have done their utmost in’ vilitying 
Christianity,+ and Christians have 
gone to an extreme length in their 
abuse of Buddha and Lao-tzi,—the 
two parties with revilings and sland: 
erings pointing each other out as 
“hereties.” Now this mode of con- 
templating things, in which what- 
ever agrees with oneself is orthodoxy 
and whatever differs from oneself is 
heresy, was not that of our Holy 
man when he spoke of “heresy.” 
Confueins said:— Correct heresies, 
they are indeed injurious.” Would 

* The ambassador was Don Métello Soura y 
Menesez, sent by king John V. of Portugal to 
save, if possible, the life of the missionary 
Morao. See Hue Le Christianisme en Chine 
«ke, Tom. TV. p. 48.0 Tn 1725 an 
had been sent by Pope Benedict 1 
¢ Literally the 
religion. 


+ Lun-vii ch. 2. 
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| Confucius sweepingly denounce what- 
ever differed froin himself as heresy?* 
All the religions that have been in- 
stituted, Chinese and foreign, in so 
far as their practical development is 
not in accordance with what is right, 
but inflicts injury on the ways of the 
age and the minds of individuals, 
are so far heretical, 

Take the case of the Portuguese 
(that is, Europeans) paying reverence 
to “ Heaven's Lord.” Now Ileaven 
through — transformation 
trom the Yin and Yane and the Five 
Elements the material world, and 
hence we say that this has its root 
in Heaven, namely, the sovereign 
Ruler. From ancient times down 
have there been men who did not 
know to reverence Jleavent Have 
there been religions which did not 
reverence Ifeaven? Wherein con- 
sists the difference in the Christians’ 
reverence of Heaven? If it be said 
that Ileaven was born into the world 
transformed as a human being in 
order to save the people of the world, 
such wild fables merely borrow the 
name of Heaven to poison and un- 
settle the minds of CYaAZV dolts and 
make them follow the religion, and 
this is the heresy of Christianity. It 
is our opinion that when the Enu- 
‘ropeans first set up this religion its 
fonnder was one whom his native 
country reverenced and believed in, 
and he may have been worshipped 
like Heaven. But if it be said that 
the man who established this religion 
had the prestmiption to declare him- 

This is exaetly whit Confucius and near 
. y all his followers have done. 
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self to be God (Ieaven’s Lord), this 
is utterly absurd. 

It is a fact that Buddhists regard 
moral purity and passive quietude 
as radically essential—to illuminate 
the mind and bring into light the 
inborn good nature they regard as 
merit, and of their ways of self-im- 
proving and _ self-perfecting there is 
none better than this. If they say 
it is necessary to blot ont the public 
relations between ruler and servant, 
To forget the atfection due between 
parent and child, to cast aside the es- 
tablished Relations and Virtues of 
Social life, to return together to ut- 
ter extinetion— if, what is worse, by 
prating wildly about good and ill 
luck they excite and unsettle the 
minds of the working classes—if they 
make a pretext of the profession of 
religion to secrete villainons repro- 
bates—these then are the heresy in 
Buddhism. 

Contucianists keep the ways of the 
former kings and study the writings 
of the inspired*® and the wise, and 
all the common people look up to 
them their law and standardt. 
But if they use poetry and prose as 
instruments wherewith to ‘hag ” a 
political status, regard the literary 
degrees asa path to a wide-spread 
fame, and set up their own eapri- 
@1ous Vagaries m order to move peo- 
ple to listen —applying themselves 
to the composition of obscene epi- 


as 


grams and lascivious songs in order 
to dissipate men’s minds and wills: 
these things then are the heresy in 
Confucianism. 

Take sorcerers and doctors again, 
Though these two classes were not 
rejected by Confucius vet they too 
are nigh unto heresy.4 Now 


agp ae : 
ers are indispensable at the saeri- 


SOPCCLT- 


* Tuse this word to translate 
rendered, Joly or sige. 

The two wor 1 ithe ori 
and signal-fidy, and they rete 
in the Li-Chi, 

t See Lun-yii ch, B. p, 36, 
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fices to the ITeavenly and Earthly 
Spirits, and doctors for the curing of 
pain and sickness. But there are 
village sorcerers who seduce people 
to evil, and there are quacks who 
di stroy people's lives, and these con- 
stitute the heresy in sorcerers and 
Are we to dispense with 
medicine because what is heretical 
in it is fatal to man é 

Not only these, but every indi- 
vidual implement and article has its 
use trom being serviceable—and if 
these things are not applied to their 
proper purpose or are broken and so 
lose their original constitution they 
become heretical, 

When Confucius was seriously ill 
Tzi-loo requested to have prayers. 
Confucius said “T have prayed for a 
long time.” ~~ Now Tzi-loo’s prayer 
was heresy and Confucius’ orthodoxy, 
When a matter is one and homoge- 
neous but its contents are divided 
into true and false, wrong and right, 
the true, the right make the ortho- 
doxy, and the false, the wrong make 
its heresy. So the disenssion on this 
subject is concerned with the true 
an false—the erroneous and correct, 
and not with the evidences 
eruity or disparity with 
vidual. 

It has been the design of all the 
religions that have been instituted 
in the world, Chinese and foreign, to 
regard as fundamentally essential, 
lovalty to the ruler and filial piety 
to parents, the encouragement of the 
good and repression of the wicked, the 
shunning of licentiousness and mur- 
der, the brightening of one’s natural 
constitution and the rectification of 
the moral character. The man who 
first originates a religion naturally is 
not an ordinary fellow of every day 


| 
qoetors, 


ot Con- 
an indi- 


lite—he must have some worth in 
order to be able to make people fol- 
sce Lun-vii ch. 7p. 50. The statement 


tcius is generally interpreted as mean- 
{ing that he had made all his life a “ faithful 
| prayer,” 
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low him tor a very Jong time. But 
superticially learned successors mak- 
ing grand display become schismat- 
ics and produce all kinds of irra- 
tional, perversely fa'lacious talk, and 
thus form a heresy in ie way con- 
nected with the religion. 


China has its own religion and! 


Europe has its own. It is not neces- 
sary that the European religion pre- 
vail in China, just as China's reli- 
gion cannot flourish in) Europe. 
Look at the sons of Sunu,* Wra-ér 
chén &e. a stupid, benighted, law 
Jess lot, who turned their backs on 
their ancestors and rebelled against 
the Throne—voluntarily treading 
the instruments of death without re- 
morse. Was it not extraordinaryé 
The talk of Europeans about God 
(ITeaven’s Lord) transforming Jiim- 
self into a human being has further 
elements of raving and trickery. 
Since God bears sway in the immen- 
sity of space why must he be indebt 
ed to man fora body! Ifit be said 
that he who reverently observes 


Giod’s instructions becomes an in-! 


carnation of God, then they who as- 
sume the garb and repeat the sayv- 
ings of Yao become incarnations of 
him,+ and this is the extreme of ir 
rational extravagance, 

Europeans are expert iin .\strone 
my and so Government cinplevs 
them. Moreover their king (that is, 


the king of Portugal) is desirous of 


vod relations and is faithfully at- 
tentive to the payment of tribute. 
For the last ten years and more the 


* This man and his family were accused ot 
being concerned in a treasonable plot, They 
were Christians and they seem to have irrita 
ted the Emperor to an extreme degree. This 
Sunu is evidently the Sewrmia of flue in the 
work referred to above. 


+ There is an allusion here to a remark of 


Mencius made to Chiao of Tsao. who had ask- 
ed whether all men coul 
Shun’s. Mencius said * of course,” and then 


ad become Yao's and 


proceeds, * Do you wear the clothes of Yao. 


repeat the words of Yao, and do the actions vt 


Yao, and you will just be a Yao,” See Legge 


i] 


Ch, Classigs Vol, LL, pgs. 590-2, 
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seas have been perfectly quiet —their 
merits also must not be quashed. 

The Mongolians have a reverential 
faith in Buddha’s religion and all 
follow his words, and so if it be de- 
sired to keep the Mongols in subjec- 
tion, Lamaisin may not 


siderately cust aside.® 


be ineon- 
But ignorant 
persons wantonly breed doubts and 
discussions and take a superticial 
narrow view {of this policy |. 

The sum of the matter is this. All 
Who keep an illiberal mind and whe 
have not a clear perception of reason 


regard every thing that corresponds 
with themselves as right, and whiat- 
ever differs from themselves as wrong, 
and the end of this is mutual reerim- 
ination almost amounting to hatred 
and hostility. They do not know 
that men’s moral characters are un- 
equal, and that the things which 
they practise and esteem are many; 
that men can neither be constrained 
to differ nor to aevree. Moreover 
every one has his merits and his im- 
pertections. We should foster the 
former and reject the latter, and 
while we recognize the short com- 
ings we should not obscure the mer- 
its. By acting thus people may live 
together in harmony, and every one 
will be able to follow his own line of 
lite, and so the brieht, pervading, 
venerous, diffisive principles of the 
inspired Emperors and sage Kings 
will succeed and a grand harmony 
be effected in all the world. 

= 

PREFACE TO THE PAPERS ON THE 

RUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
MISSION. 





We have now come to the close of 
these papers. .\ few words by way 





The Hiunpy ror here states ec indidly the 
Ma ehiavellian pol x en calls it. on 
Which all the rulers of the present dynasty 
have acted towards Lamaistic Buddhism, 


a 

t ‘This preface has been written to pretix 
to the papers, to which they refer, in a pam- 
phiect form. They were thrown off as extras 
al the oflice of this Journal as the Sepals 
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of apology for much of their inpertec- 
tion mud as explaining why they were 
written may not be out of place. 

My first called to the 
subject of Russian Relitions with China 


attention was 


by the publication ofan article in Lhe 
Chinese Recorder tor er 1SH9. ly KF. 
Porter Smith, won, Hankow : entitled 


“Orientalism of Russia.” Various sup- 
posed instances of tdeatits of sup etl 
tious observances practise | hy }tussinus 
and Chinese, similarity origin, 
ness of government, both being despot- 
ic, and afew more examples of their 
supposed kindred and allied character 
were adduced. The paper was meagre, 
superficial, and, in my opinion, wobur, 
because, as Tattempted to show, his 
statcinents were oul Toy the 
fuets of the ense, and what air of teath 
it had about it, required to be supple. |, 
mented to prevent Inisapprehension, 
An answer therefore, to lis 
appeared inthe same Journal (April 
1870) under the designation * Ovel- 
dentalisin of Russia”? in which ethno- 
logically, philologically and otherwise, 
the Russians. were shewn to have no 
intimate direct or kindred character 
with the Chinese. The writer of the 
first named moper, replied through The 
Recorder in June U870 in a letter to the 
Kditer, in which he triumphantly and 
ironically demands: “Let me ask Dr 
Dudgeon, what have been the benefits 
which have accrucd to the cause of re- 
ligion and philology by the residence 
ot lerrned and pious Russians for near- 
ly 200 years in Peking?” 

Another) writer, referring the 
same subject, and probably the one trom 
whom Mr. Porter Smith drew his in- 
spiration, remarks:—" It will be seen 


ot like- 


not borne 


that by the treaty of 1728, the Russian | 


Government have had for more than a 


papers passed through the press. Tt has been 
deemed sutticiently important to merit a spaee 
in this Journal, following upon the conclusion 
vf these nine papers whi th have fillyl so large 


a space and give pleasure we 
a few of our readers dur 
explains the reasons 
and offers an apology 
of their imperfection, 
a 


doubt not to not 
past year. Ti 
being written 
tothe reader for much 
Ed, Ch, Leee, 


\ont-z0 Martin 





thre 
their 


China: 


by Vol. J 


merv 
. 


Rk 


strictures | 


i wise correct 
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eontury a iil uv ly established religious 
and scientific mission, and to their dis- 
erace it must be told that with the ex- 
ception ofa geographical description 
of China 1820 by Father Hyacinth, not 
a single advantage has either science or 
literature derived, atter enjoying an 
opportunity that ne other Christian na- 
tion lias possessed, notwithstanding the 





‘exmuple set them by the Jesuits. 


It 
the 


is necdless to Say, 
result would 


how different 
have been, had the 


natives of EFueland and Franee been 
allowed to remain ten years in the eapi- 
tal. It is inconsistent with the habit 


science, 
to be, 


collected 


of men of 
ents ouelt 
have not 


such as these stud- 
to sttppose that they 
information, One 
thine is certain, that none has come to 
pen t: whether it be owing to apathy 
‘to the policy of the Russian Goveru- 
sake it is not difficult to conjecture.” 
The 
from 


copiows extracts of this author 
Lanee’s Journal and his other- 
information, which could 


only have been drawn indireetly from 
Russian sources, contradict his own 
statements. 

HIow different the language of Dr. 


Williams, one of the most “careful ® and 


At page 28 when speaking of the Russian 
Caravans, E should have stated. when pointing 
ont the pustake into which Amber has fallen, 
heat two of our standard works on China. com- 
mit a similar error, The author of the * Mid- 
Ue Kingdom” inadvertently states that “the 
Russian trade was henceforth (1719) restrieted 
io Kiachta and commissioners 


were appointed 


by both powers to manave its details” (Vol, 
lip. d45.) This Russian frontier town was 
not Jaid out for ten years afterwards, In 
Murray’s China (Vol. Lp. 367) the same mis- 
{take occurs where itis also said that “the 
raravaus were no longer (1721) allowed te pro- 


ul to the Chinese capital and the commerce 


Vas Ve epraans to WKiachta and Maimo-techin.” 





above \ 
iich’s ta 
t Pekien 


ers refer to the article of 
regarding the religious 
» but completely ignore 










» pre icle, specifying and re-stating 
{the restrictions entered into regarding the 
Caravans in Lsmailofi's treaty. Martin (China 
ND p. 592) is right when he says that ae- 
cording to the treaty of 1727-28, Caravans 
vere permitted to go to Peking through Mon- 


but they had to contend against all pose 
sible obstacles from Loth government and peoe 
nle. Ona nt of the restrictions, and an- 
aucys tu Which the Lussians were subject, 


rolia, 
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erudite of sinologues, and whose work ! 
«The Middle Kingdom” isa storchouse 
of information on all subjects abont 
‘hina? Ina few brief remarks on Rus- 
sian Intercourse in his admirable book 
(Vol. Ip. 445), after referring to Ides’ 
own aecount of his mission which 
thoueh containing very slight notices 
regarding its object, vet gives consider- 
able information concerning the regions 
he travelled through, and the narrative. 
by ‘Timkowsky, of iis trip from Iiachta 
neross the desert, together with con- 
siderable information relating to the 
Kalkas and other Mongol tribes subject 
to China, he adds:—* The WAvchiman- 
drite Hyacinth Batchourin has given us 
a description of Peking, but such works 
as the members of the Russian College 
have written are for the most part sull 
in that Iame@uaee.” 

It isa strange accusation to bring 
against men, that they have written 
nothing tobenefit science and literature, | 
because they have written in their own 
language and not ina foreign tongue, 
understood by these who undertake to 
criticise them. Few authors write a 
foreign language with sufficient facility 
and grace to enable them to pablish 
their works in other Janguages and so 
make the knowledge they possess the 
common property of all. The task of 
reproducing the literature of other coun- 
tries, must be left to competent trausla- 
tors. The fault is therefore to a large 


extent ourown. Sufticient material ev- | 


ists already in Russian and German, to 
make it worth our while to have such 
information translated or even that dit 
ficult Innguage—the Russian—acquired 
for this purpose. That more has not 
been translated has been owing to our 
utter indifivrence to things relating to! 
China and the Far East. Such trans- 
lations, ina pecuniary point of view, 
rather deter authors from attempting 
to diffuse intormation collected and 
printed in other countries. 


in place of a Caravan every three 3 
Was stipulated for by ireaiy, 


vars. Which | 
7 there were only 
six altogether from 1727 to 1762, when Cathe- 
rine II suppressed the Caravan trade to Peking 
and ovlained that comieree with China and 
Kiachta sleulsl be free, 
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The following papers were begun 
with the view of shewing what had 
been done in literature, science. philolo- 
wy, religion &e,, by the members of the 
Russian Ecclesiastical Mission. As the 
writer adyaneed, he found sueh an 
amount of original matter: placed at his 
disposal, drawn almost entirely from 
Russtan and Chinese sources and hither- 
to unpublished in any other language, 
that he was indaced to extend the orig- 
inal scope of the papers, and embrace 
a brief history of the relations of Rus- 
sia with, and of the Greek Chureh in, 
China. This secimed all the more neces- 
sary, as several works in’ French and 
German anda few in) Enelish, which 
were consulted, were found to contain 
information, not duly authenticated and 
much which needed correction. The 
first pauper was ¢ ynsidered sufficiently 
interesting to merit: reprinting in our 
leading China newspapers, and trom 
the reception given to it by the public 
in this way, Ll was impelled likewise to 
extend its scope and embrace notes of 
Russian Intercourse with China from 
the earliest times down to the present. 
Thave purposely dwelt very briefly, 
and in some cases hardly touched at. all, 
Upon events, that are already well- 
known and found in all the leading Eu. 
ropean languages, and have somewhat 
fully entered into the particulars of 
subjects and details of points, altogeth- 
er or inpertectly known to English 
readers. 

The last paper (1X) on the Litera- 
ture of the Mission, will sufficiently 
answer, I think, the question raised by 
Mr. Porter Smith, and remove the as- 
persion cast upon the Ecclesiasties and 
other Russians resident in Peking. It 
isa pity that what has been written so 
well. should be concealed in a language 
practically unknown to Kuropean Sa- 
vants ov withheld from publication by a 
evovernment, at the time, jealeus of its 
uitiuence and power in’ astern Asia 
becoming known or proud of the pos- 
session of knowledee denied to more 
highly-favoured nauons. In the publi- 
cation of the forthcoming Asiatic Jour- 
nal with the sanction of the Russian 


Govcruinent aud under the auspices of 
‘ 





he Geographical Society, the researches 
of the Russian NSinologists will become 
more fully known to and appreciated by 
Western Europe. 

The statements and dates herein ad- 
duced have investigated with 
great care from original documents. 
Reliance may therefore be placed upon 
them, where théy differ from other 
writers. The of the writer, a- 
part from auswering and refuting an 
antagonist and so replacing error with 
truth, bas been to shew what Russia 
and especially the Greek Chureh have 
done and are doing—to put a subject 
that has hitherto beeu but impertectly 
understood by the English reader and 
around which much ignorance and mis- 
conception rests, ina clearer light. 


been 


desire 


Most ot the books and. authorities 
consulted are referred toin the text. 
A few of the more recent Enelish 


works on China, touching more or less 
eursorily on Russian Intercourse &e. 
with China, have been seen, but havine 
derived no help from them, they are 
not noticed. Such authors not having 
drawn from original sources, but from 
previous writers, their works carry no 
additional weight. There is of course, 
the same confusion and incorrect dates 
in regard to many points te be found 
in these later works, but having point- 
ed out many of these errors in’ the 
earlier writers, reference to these weuld 
only encumber our pages. 

These pages were written for The 
Chinese Recorder, a monthly Journal 
published at Foochow, China, during the 
winter of 1870-71, and published in that 
yeriodical In November 1870 and from 
March 1871 to January U872. Written 
amid the distractions of a busy protes- 
sion, they bear all the marks of hasty 
composition. Much of the matter has 
been translated from Chinese, and trom 
Russian, done into German by a kind 
friend to whom Tam under ereat obli- 
gations. The literal will 
explain the stiffness of the sentences. 
Morereeard has been had to the present- 
ation of the facts than to the mere man- 
ner of clothing them. The determination 


desire to be 


to avoid, as much as possible what has | 


already appeared in print, las takeu 
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away from the compactness and com- 
pleteness of these papers. The Editor 
himself has termed the various month- 
ly contributions, “parts,” which im- 
plies a more logical division of the sub- 


ject than they lay claim to. The writer 


being far distant from the place of pub- 
lication. it was impossible to) prevent 
a number of printer’s mistakes from 
creeping in or to improve some of the 
more vlaring errors of composition while 
passing throuch the press. The wonder 
is, rather. that with Portuetiese and 
Chinese compositors, almost entirely 
ignorant of Enelish, these paves are so 
free of inistakes. "The render is left to 
correct all such mistakes by the context 
and the eve. The articles. with the 
exception of the first, have not been 
reprinted, They are simply extras 
thrown off from the same type as that 
from which the Recorder impressions 
were struck off. The numbering of 
the first few pages in the present form, 
was rendered necessary by the facet that 
the order for extra copies, arrived after 
the type of the first paper had been 
distributed, and by mistake, no allow- 
ance was made for this in the after im- 
pressions. By soine mistake, the pag- 
ing of the Appendix is also slightly at 
thult. 

These are the apologetic remarks that 
seemed necessary to make. The writer 
throws himself upon the charity of the 
reader. 

The paper which appeared in’ The 
Recorder tor April, IS71. is here omit- 
ted. It bears minutely upon the first 
settlements of the Russians on the 
Amoor and is for the most part a trans. 
lation from Plath’s Mandschurei. "The 
reader may consult the original or the 
translation in J'he Recorder tor detailed 
nccounts. 

The Appendix was published in the 
Shanghai Evening Courier in the month 
of June, in several impressions of that 
“Daily,” and T desire to return my 
thanks to the Editor for his kindness 
in supplying me with the necessary 
niumber of copies ins pamphlet form to 
suit The Recordev extras. 

The Title page and first part have 


been printed elsewhere. Few pamphlets 
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a ae a = > w ‘poe o 
or books can boast of such a diversity | science of fortifyiag places for de- 
of type, paper and style! Should these} fence against an enemy. It is at 
pages be approvingly reveived, the} present ina decayed condition; at 
writer may some day, rewrite, enlarge} least for long distances on this part 
and published them in an uniform! of the frontier, and in the neighbor- 
brochure.* — : lage 
, ood of Tu-shih-keou (43 - 
Mv thanks are also due to the Editor hood of 7 <i (5 4 A). tu 
of The Recorder tor his trouble in con-| ther east. Every tower is either al- 
nection with hastily and badly written| ready a heap of ruins or rapidly be- 


MS. coming such, while the wall itself is 
Precise. in a ne less ruinous state. 





Grass Land (¥i hy 7‘sao-ti).—This 
| . . . 
NOTES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A |te" is applied to these broad, prai- 


. rie-like uplands, where herds of 
TRIP INTO MONGOLIA. horses, camels, and cattle, and tlocks 
BY b. NeW. of sheep, subsist. The number of 


omy | these grazing animals is simply enor- 
The observations here recorded | !0Us- heir production und care 
have special reference to that part affords the principal employment of 
et i the Mongols. The floeks and herds 
of Nan-k‘ou-wai (fj Sh), or Inner} 


, —— }not only yield them meat and milk, 
Mongolia, which lies immediately | but wine is also produced from cows’ 


north of Chihli province —— jand mares’ milk. Mutton wine (26 

ake Great Walk (i iit Pien-chiany,| s%) is made, but only for medical 
or & HR Chiang-ch'eng).—If, on leav-| purposes, In consequence ew 
ing Kalgan, the left-hand detile be) aynndant supply of succulent grass- 
taken, it will be found, ater a feW | ex, herdamen often follow their avo- 


hours’ ride, to lead toa point of con-| cation on a large scale with compar. 


tact with the wall on the verge of atively sinall expense, and are thus 


the plateau, where one’s eye MAY |enabled to supply the market ata 
trace its winding course for many | cheap figure. 11 
miles, .\ somewhat exaggerated idea | who had purchased nearly 400 horses 
of the magnitude of this work has] at Ts. 5 apiece, intending to take 
obtained in western lands, Judging | them to Peking for sale. The tree- 
from the remains now visible, it} Joss platean atfords no wood for fuel; 
seems necessary To conclude that} put the dang of horses and cattle 
only in the MOUNTAIN Passes, ane | supplies the want hoth to Mongol 
perhaps in some few other localities, / and Chinese inhabitants. Large 
could it ever have presented a really | nymbers ot a species of ruminant 
formidable appearance to one at all) Guadrupeds (probably the Antiloca- 
familiar with the modern Enropean | pq cervicapra) are seen in this part 

Ca snes tak enien ten tome a p,| of the country and other portions of 
Dudgeon will accomplish the work to which | Mongolia—called by the Chinese, 
he alludes. These papers and the materials | * yellow sheep,” and by the Mongols 
fo aici new intron on the sbi" haya gooroos, or ‘antelope of the 
gether too important and valuable not to be | plain. Ifunters pursue them for 


put in amore permanent and accessible form their flesh and skins. 
: 


I met one Chinaman 


* 





than the culennen of this Jot ee Those who | The cattle disease. — Some time 
are especially interested in the his ory of the} . » . 

Russian Mission and the Greek Chureh in Chi- | during last year a fatal distemper 
na, while thankful for what he has alrea ly ve ae eH wen- LNC ) vrevailed among 
supplied about them, willlook with impatience | Th Ws 4 r y, I 5 — 
for the pronnc] volume. Ed. Ch. Ree. the bovine inhabitants of Mongolia. 
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! 
Tt is said to have originated far to} 
the north, at or near a salt produe-| 
ing region. The symptoms of the 
disease were described to me as fol- 
lows: On taking the breath of a 
diseased animal, a light-colored fluid 
speedily issned from the — victim’s 
eyes and nostrils, while the back 
bent up and the belly swelled; fol- 
lowed by a dark substance proceed- 
ing from the month, and frequent 
and profuse discharges from the ali- 
mentary canal of a very black flnid. 
The malady, in individual cases, 
would run its course in from one to 
three days. So many as 600 eattle 
were known te have died ina single 
herd. 

Tuolunnor ( & fy iti FW). — This 
city is situate 820/77 north of Peking, 
and about 250 Ui from the nearest 
bend of the Great Wall. It is an 
unwalled town of perhaps forty or 
fifty thonsand inhabitants. As a 
centre of trade, it is probably un- 
equalled in importance by anv other 
place of the kind in Eastern Mongo- 
lia. The shops are numerons, and 
well supplied with goods. Merchants 
come here for purposes of trafic from | 
numerous parts of China, even from 
s0 remote a province as Sz-chuen. 
A Russian expedition party of fifteen | 


persons, from Nertchinsk, recently | 


visited Tnolunnor, having for an ob- 
ject the opening up of a direct com- 
Munieation with Eastern Siberia. 
The place is searcely less important 
as a center of religious influences, [1 
boasts of nine temple structures, the 
most remarkable of which is a Tanist 
temple, with a highly ornamented 
and lofty tower, and the two great 
Lama temples. These latter were 
built for state reasons by Emperors 
of the reigning dynasty. The town 
is somewhat famous for the molten 
Images it produces, here that 
Abbe Thibet, 
had one made for his own adoration, 


The Mongols. 


ie 
It wes 


Hue, on his wav to 


fam often remind- 
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ed by this people of the North A meri- 
can Indians. The color of their skin; 
the peculiar physiognomy, especially 
of their females; their tent life; their 
wild and dashing horsemanship—all 
tend to fix the impression. There is 
reason to believe, moreover, that a 
connection may be traced between 
their language and that of one of 
the principal Indian tribes. Yet, 
when we consider them with refer- 
ence to their faith, it is not so easy 
to trace a resemblance. They are 
votaries of the Thibetan form of 
Buddhism, and this religion seems 
to havea powerful hold upon the 
whole people. They have their week 
of seven days: one day being called 
“the day of the sun,” and another 
“the day of the moon.” They have 
their “ten black sins,” several of 
which correspond to those interdict- 
ed in the Deealegue. They give 
great prominence to the doctrine of 
a future state of rewards and punish- 


ments. In considering these, and 
certain other facts, one naturally 


ealls to mind the old, but. scarcely 
probable, idea, that the Lama. reli- 
evion is 2 corrupted species ot Chris- 
tianity, and that Prester John was 
no other than the supreme Lama of 
the Tartars, 

Missionary work.—Some years ago 
the Scriptures were translated into 
the classie language of the Buriats, 
hy Missionaries of the London Socie- 
ty stationed in Siberia; so that these 
Sacred books may be read) and un- 
derstood by educated Mongols, The 
work, however, is being revised by 
Messrs. Edkins and Schereschewsky, 
with expectation of adapting it more 
fully to the Mongols. Something 
more than this has also been done, 


or is being attempted, in the way of 


Rev. 
(temporarily al- 


ca Christian literature. 
‘k and wife 


fron thetr tield of Iabor) have 


vivel them lives tw the task of open- 


ing up a mission amony this people; 
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1872.] 


and Rev. J. Gilmour, of the London 
Society, has recently entered upon 


the same work, with admirable zeal | 
and success in acquiring the language, | 


Katcan, August 4th 1871. 





AMOY MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 


Statistics of the Amoy Mission of the 
English Preshyierion Church, 
Jor the year 1871-72. 

» WML MeGREGOR, 

The mission at Amoy of the Enelish Pres- 
byterian Church was begun in 1851, and the 
first receptions into the church at its station 
were in 1854. 

Ten vears later, at 


the close of 1864, the 
membership was 188. 


Churches, 


"MOL Pettey, ) 





| 
Fz erg 
zl wweeceate | No. of Stations. 
| 

‘| a | Members Ist Janu- 
= | oe ee | ary 1871, 

FL pi Cis eae ae a a ER aa de 
eet is: tea ee | Adults Baptized. 


Admitted to Lord's: 
: ot a table. (Baptized in 

| infancy). 
| Admitted on eortifi- 


| 3: : ss eate from other 
aaa aa “a | churches. 

bs i Left on certificate 
‘ | is aa | for other places, 
% | © | 
xz : to: wo ua 29 | Died. 
cs | Pam ee Members 10th Jan- 
ey ee ee eae vary 1872. 


Children baptized 
during the year, 


| 
| 


Average attendance 
on Sabbath. 








Contributions from 
SY: A a 
ad the native Church. 
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Or these members there are in 
mission employment as 


Preachers, eee ree ee Pe 
Chapel-keepers,.......... 8, 
School tenchers,..... ree |S 
Bible distributors,........ 2, 
PENCEIINS, o.ys6.0arianwans ‘porns tle 

5%, 


Of the * Churches ’ viven above, 
the first six are congregations already 
oreanized according to Presbvterial 
order, under the eare of a session 
or consistory of Miders and Deacons 
elected by the members. 

The corresponding statistics give 
the members under the charge of 
one Consistory, embracing one, two 
or more stations at which Divine 
service is recularly condneted on 
Sunday, 

The column, ‘(Average Attend- 
ance” does not inelude casual lis- 
teners, but only regular worshippers, 
Who come avowedly to spend the 
day in the worship of God. 

There have been during the year 
six day schools in) connection with 
the mission, for the children of mem- 
bers and inquirers of various congre- 
The salaries of the School 
teachers have been in all cases partly 
(and in one case wholly) paid by the 
congregation to which the School 
was attached, Of’the teachers four 
are Christian and two heathen. 

Or the eighteen chapels in which 
the Sabbath services are conducted, 
twelve are provided by the mission 
and six by the congregations mecting 


eutions, 


‘in them. The ten to which no chapel 


keeper is attached are under the care 
either of the resident preacher or of 


the people themselves. 


The coutributions of the native 
church are expended in various ways. 
ln some cases a proportion of a 
preacher's ~alary iz paid by the econ- 
gregation, Inone ease the chapel 


jkeeper’s salary is paid in part. Jn 
‘all eases where there is a school the 
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Voacher’s salary isin part p id from | Bat thet foreign incmbersmet togcth- 
this source, With foar e an ee eralmosr every evening to diseuss 


the current expenses of the chapels, and deliberate on subjects which 
I an A 1 t] ythyy \\ iiile niin itely connected with 

IOs; AM witlioab exsan ion, the sisson work, vel did not of necessi- 
native church undertakes the charze |ty come up in the meeting of the 
ot its owa poor, Synod proper, 








tha accounts of the native econ. ft is not proposed to send The Re- 
tions a sap oat the Cai- esrder an ae count of all the subjects 

y vear, the sams given in: introduced att mee tinge, as some 

lun ave the contributions for) of them were so pl urely denomina- 

the Gch of Tung ch > Carresp mnding tional as TO lave hi special interest 
to 2£S70-(1, UE ceooe thease who either were 
Amoy, 10th Jan. 1873, PPESCHT, Gt should have been pres: 


ent; they will all moreover appear 
eabab NG oF SYNOD in the prin ted minutes which nie TO 


as Bi ca’ mall 


—_ CHINA, iG published, and nay soon be ex. 
einen pec#he d to a ear. 

BY TUL 3sTATED CLERK, The qQuaiih ‘ations of native eandi- 

-—-—- dates for the Ministry occupied per: 

The Synod ot C! hina, connected lips as much of the time us any 

with the Presbyterian Church in’ other subject that was brought up. 

America, met in the North Bank The following was the action adopt: 

Chepe!, Ningpo on the 20th of ed; 





















October last, and was opened with «Tt being Candidates 
2 ser" non 1 he moderator Rey. J.: forthe Mini pNSUe Cer 
I. ius, Dp. op., from 2 Timothy! iain studies that are requisite for 
I 6: 7 Make full proof of thy min- ¢ lates 1 ts, such as Te- 
istry.’ \frer i nion, the Rev, bre ( comaittee 
i. W. M: teer of Taunechow was Ud therefore regommend the following 
c} no moderate nd the Ri }), inodifieation of Cl Section 4 of 
N LYoan of li it} rch wa chos } in uO 

Tem porai if } rl Re I, c. hora, 1} is ighly repr ymachful to re. 








p. p., and Rev. Th Fu: on of to the chureh to 
* aes ; pad aie” 49 le amiuiietey nk and 
Baptist Church; ae (3; alpin of intra tae holy musty to Weak and 
in ; 


+ 5 ¢ . ws aa ar aly: a 
he AMfethodhist, Rev. 5 Dates of ignorant men, the Presoytery shall try 










ey 
, ° ; ; : ; ! Meld ‘ . hh} aprieal | | 
the Enelish Church, and Elder Lewis “88 © 2h i to his critical knowl 
3 } hel i he Chinese 
\ oP the Sas P cin the | hinese 
; i also examine him 
‘ 1 | rpresent W , : 
. Clnssies, In the elements of 
Ti) s ( . Waly .° 
pan ngs tx aphy, Natural Philosophy, and Ag 
wT REN ers weye ] 4 . os Pa set” 
Phir) eM ers were mM “5 sai * tronomy: the outlines of Theoloev and 
Gi whom sixtecn were native Ciimese Kee se denis Llistorve the cone ssion of 
Ane reo yee i Pne ! Ty ; : Sia a * ; rnimeut, pnd Pook 
{ Nnereivo { Stina w nit ih Prosbvterian ( hurch: 
A Vie Ning ( on : } ii l raved religious hooks 
nre i Syn Yel ili: @ 1're may preseribe.”” 
Sato] KOU \ VG to ! rs j Ndates for lieensmre are ree- 
Cat TPOMCEEMNES G S2SrOT OVEERV TOPO! onanended co study KEnelish during the 
=a ee 7 ee ee 


ir comms, nnd an ability to 


Sere? = lilutivils, atid POoxait 





Lettis, aint istste the Enetish Gospels 
x er ‘verbal or written were giv- shail take tie place of the Lutin thesi 


en in both Chinese and English, | prescribed by our Form of Government.” 





b 


i- 





18i2.] 
ye ! 
the Chinese Classics, each candidate 


within the space of 


essav in the Chinese literary style ona 
theme assign dobvy the Presby ” 


* Bach eandidate shall preach the pop- 





war sermon in his native diaicet befor 
the Presbyvterv, in the presences of 2 eon- 
ereantion or hot as the Presbytery may 
direct.” 

There was a e@reat deal of una- 
nimity in passing all of the ubeve 
paper except that part of it pertain- 


ing to the study of Emeitsh. The 
native members were 
that the study of th 


guage 


very anxious 
‘ 1 


Enelish lan- 





should bea part of the pire: j 


seribed course; and the foreign micii- 


bers were almost unanimous In ¢ 
opinion that it should net be. They 
seemed to think that missionaries 
have not time to instruet their con- 


verts either in the use of the English | 


or any other foreign languege: even 


lords ot 


it the foreign Mussionary had time, | 
many of the candidates for the min- 


istry, as well as some already or- 


dained, had reached such an ave he-| 


fore they commenced to study for it, 
that the attempt on their part to ac- 
quire a useful knowledge | of 
language would be useless and hope- 
less. 
speak, and perhaps write, English, 
acquired by boys in mission 

and elsewhere 





has been elnest in- 


variably put, is such as to lead some | 


to the conclusion that if an experi- 
ence of 25 or 30 vears has deion- 
strated any thing in reward to mis- 
sion werk, it is the unwisdoin of the 
Inissionary attempting to teach lis 
converts Enelish. 

A letter was received trom 
missionaries of the American Board 
suggesting that a committee be ap- 
pointed to act in concert with a com- 
mittee appointed by their mission in 
revising the Bridgeman and Culbert- 
son version of the Bible. 

“Elder D. B. McCartec M. 
Rev. John Wherry were appointed 
cipal and alternate to this werk.” 


some 


}riir 
4 


sid | 
The use to which an ability to| 


schools | 


two dava write an}]), were 

















uit Ca t \f i) mid i ] Li Neyiu 1) 
t ayy vit vy rev! 
1 ti a en! t} ( 
! Th sume | ce were , 
: z 
} 4 tree 1 ti eon i Myatrous 
of f Dre rehuareh dn Chin d 
iructed to « vl ith tl veral 
1 
i | ‘es! i il i l til ”) itty, ! 
desirable ith these of coubtries 
i ew to wnitine the ‘ ti 1 
( its in this land so . ae - 
P i Cin i¢ 
i e to rept { i ine ok 
pSvi i wd tothe wisdom of this 
Uno; l what steps, if a should b 
taken for its accomplishment. 


[It was found on reviewing the ree- 
¢] 


i Churehes that a 
ee 


muvInNe Two wit 





to chureh membership. niat- 


ter oceasioned senie discussion, but 
eemed all to 
have their minds formed on the sub- 


7 
the members alinvst 


there and it was 
disposed of by adopting the fellow- 


ject before coming 
} 
4 


’ 2 _ 
mMempers OL Avnod are 
} 


| hould be 


aus to what act! 
‘tuken gn reference to this matier, therefore 
that the 


Presby teries be 


several Churches and 
great 
care and cireumspection ja cases of this 


resolved 
instructed to use 


| 


jkind, and to take such measures as may 


seem to them in eccordance with the pirit 


of the Seriptures to correct this evil.” 


| 'The above minute commanded as 


' 
vrenut an assent as any other 


on the 
’ ° } ? ® ’ 

subiect could have done; none of the 
linembers of the Sve : 


lc ast 


‘, 
known, have the ( 
jcourege or propagate Polveamy in 
the church in China; and 


3,7 
as we could 


‘ +549 
as Tal 





ascertain, t st mae 
eat ek 5 . A ‘ e 
roritv, both native auc foreien, felt 
e ' . 1 y° : " . 
ithat some little discretion must be 
} oa eee 1 = 
Paehiowed to ChULrelh se 
licct. 

|e 


A motion was made and seconded 


‘ssions on thesub- 


; : gt 
that threatened, fora wiile, to re- 
) 


3 | ] 1 Viccett : ‘ . ’ 
PD. andjopen the old disctission on the preper 


| 52 


terms in Chinese for God and Spirit: 


ithe metion was lost and was net en. 


= wi 


2 = See 


on 


= 


ie sie 


sae? 


a 
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tereLonthe minutes, Tauomonbers | divided, anda province, more or less, 
ofthe Synol with vers few excop- assigned to each denomination in 
tions could see ne reason for aban- Christendom; and if that denomina- 
doning the word Shin for God, and tion should prosecute its work till its 
Ling tor Spirit. We doubt not that quota were entirely evangelized; 
the Suprems: Being is pleased with, very soon after, if not before its work 
aud accopts, the devout, liumble, was done, there would be found Prot- 
penitent worshipper who cones to estants or Dissenters there whose 
JI relying on our great sacrifice Christianity might be just as un- 
Jesus Christ, whether those wor- questionable as that of Cranmer or 
shippers in their necessary ignorance Ridley or Chalmers, or Wesley. And 
and becoming humility address him though any one society, laving claim 
as Shang-li or as Shin: and if, as is. to Whole provinces or important 
evident, the time has not vet come cities, may seem just about as rea- 
when Zion's watchmen “shall see eye sonable or ridiculous as Napoleon's 
jo eve” and God will bestow upon declaring Europe in a state of seige, 
his ‘fpeople a pure language that when he had scarcely one good ship 
they max all call upon the maunee of of the line; yet, by the exercise of a 
the Lord to serve him with one very little forbearance and Christian 
consent” their wisdom in the mean- courtesy, each mission may be allow- 
time surely is to agree to differ; no ed to till its own field, without inter- 
good resttts can be expected to fol- ference from or detriment to anyother 
low from insisting that those who mission whatever, 
have been baptized into Christ are We have left ourselves neither 
still idolators because they use one time hor space to notice the action 
of the above terms in addressing our of the Synod on‘ Colpurtage,” 
lleavenly Father; or that they are “Schouls,” ‘Organization of native 
pantheists because they use the other churches” and other kindred subjects. 
term. And we will close this already too 
Almost all the missionaries in long notice of a very pleasant and, 
Ninepo teok part with the members it is hoped, profitable meeting by 
of the Synod at one of the evening some extracts from the Narrative of 
meetings in discussing the question the state of religion. 
of Boundaries, or Inter-mission Gour- “In presenting the Narrative before 
tesy. The results of this discussion the Second Synod of our beloved Chureh 
rere not embodied inany resolution, in China we would desire to record with 
but the sentiment of the meeting gratitude to God the fact that although 
seemed tu be this: the Gospel has been preached by us her: 
a ' a - for only a little more than twenty vears 
Phe open Ports are free alike toalls. . 2 ‘ LE apes 
' its wood eHects are evident and multiplied 
as we see then to-dav. While we have 
not been permitted to see such numerous 
additions to the church as on the authori- 
ty of God's word we hope and pray and 


ced Way lin iston of the Min pire cimone the 
different branches of the church of Christ 
would be unwise, and impracticable for 
any leneth of thme: vet in country dis- 
tricts, villages and titand UniiMporiait ¢ ' ; 
te: aoe . , work for, when the converts will come 
cities, Where anv one mission has gained : : 

‘ ‘asa cloud and as doves to their win- 


a foot-hold and commenced a work, other - : : 
dows” and when a nation shall be born in 


inisstons should not under ordinary cir- ‘ee: : : 

: - : a dav.” vet we are by no means without 
emmance gy ere. evidence that the preaching of the Gospel 
c ; siege is doing good and bringing forth fruit 
on this subject among the missiona- Jere as it has brought forth elsewhere 
ries at Ningpo or anywhere in the since it was first preached. In the bounds 
prey ince, Leen ifthe Empire werg of the Ningpo Presbytery forty ene (41) 


There has been very little ditiiculty 








nit 
pel 
tit 


re 


ids 








i baptized Gen: among re 
then, Shanwhas phage og re 
(6), Shantune forty ( 10), 
ninety three ia all: 
membership of abort 
itty. 
lilt. 
and sow 








jrorts SIX 
Manton six (6): 
meuking an eutire 
seven hundred and 
hundred 


* . ! ° 
joarding schools: 


abouta 
the 
ve, at 
stwo liuadred in the 
? 
| 


There ave an 
scholars in 


Day schools: 


aravged school has been conmimenced in 
one of the churehes waiech is regarded 
with interest as the first effovi, as tru as 


we know, ia China ofa kind of evangelis- 
tic labour 
woul 
school instruction is given where practica- 
ble: oa of the | 


sehwo mS 
scholars.” 


Wiich has bec accompanied 


with restdts elsewhere. Sabbath 


has about fifty 


Tie contributions show an encoura ging 
NOMI 
vid 


Opposition 


alvance on thos 
in all to 


strings of 


oF last vear, 
hundred 
serious 


wbout six 
cash. No 
h is arise it here or au place 
though in © 
ins the 
threatened for a whil 
rupt the peaceable 
work.” 

The Narrative also 
there have been deaths, back-slidings, 
and suspensions. These have been 
in the church since the beginning 
and may be expected to be in till the 
Lord comes again. Inreviewing the 
entire proceedings while we find no 
occasion whatever for pride or self- 
congratulation, we surely find equal- 
ly little for despair, or even discour- 
agement or doubt concerning the 
final issue of the strugyle. 


sixty 


North of us; 


tuaALOn the rithrotirs Cconeceeri- 


distribution of the “Hf ee p eden 
seriously to mter- 


prosecution of the 


notices that 





THE DISCUSSION ABOUT MISSION- 
ARIES IN 1869, 


BY BOOMERANG, 

Ina previous article was presented a ding- 
nosis of the missionary disfurbances of ISG, 
We are now brought to consider the mission- 
ary guestivit of 1869, 


In order to a fair appreciation of the sub- 


ject we wust first state the sequel to the | ow of foundation. 


Yanechow atlair. The € 
anabrupt check by the vigorous 
of Mr, ¢ Medhurst. Tn those he 
been susiaiued by Sw Rutherford Alcock. | 


‘hinese had reeeived 


‘ousul 





AND MISSIONAL oY JOULN 


hed in 


vot hold of stories about digging 
and extracting brains: their 


anger, 


measures 
had! B. No. 10 





N AL. 23% 
Tl he effect tw Was, therefore. , most decided. 1 T he 
position assumed by Prince Kune is exhibit- 
his letter to Sir Rutherford dated 
October 7th ss. “oda fgaorant populace 
out of eyes 
SUSPICTOMS became 
aud ine moment of excitement they 
wronzfudly made disturbances at Mr. Tay- 
lors.” (Bla “4 Book No. 2 LS6Ov, page 30 ® 
On the Jth of GCetobor Siv Rutherford sent a 
rejoiluder in which he eflirme:l “That an 
unprovoked outrage of the most serious chape 

ter hed bee 
aries, with injury to thew Persons, cud loss of 
property, in open violation of treaty, hes been 
placed beyond all dontt” aad also—* The ar- 
restanl punishment of all the persous impli 
cated —whether the uctive ax 
moe who sacked the he WESC 
them iustie 


the beller cl tsse S. Ure 


a perpetrated mpnik the mission. 


ents _ mez the 
and attuched the in- 
cand ale on among 
if ox is ty 
(b. [. 


neites, on ttors 


essoutial, 


be any seenrity for the fulnre, No. 2 


1869, page 36). On the 2nd of January 1869 
Prince Ke ine again wrote to the British Min- 
ister: — ‘The Pas has now had the honor 


to receire Tler Meuyestys rescript directing 
him to enjoin the provincial authorities to deal 
equitably with any missionary cases should 
occur in that missionaries 
ople mety lice in harmony, and Sor the 
prevention of troubles, It will be for his ex- 
cellency the British Minister 
instruct the Cousnls to 


ope 2 
residing “a ihe 


, ° > 
Such asd Orgel 


and pe 


on his part, to 
notify the missionaries 
rartous that they 
must attend to their own proper business and 
not prov she troubles, (Bb. B. No. 10 1869, 
page 14). Po this request Sir Rutherford 
replied on the 26th of January. © The com- 
munication of your Tinp vial Hievhness closes 
with a request that Fwill wolify the missions 
aries residing in the various provinces not to 
» troubles, As a class T think it must 
be knowa all over China that British mission- 
artes are peu cable subjects offi ring HO offence 
or prococation lo any one, 
todo good toallinen. Until some evidence 
therefore, that they do not attend 
colling, whieh ts one of 
peace and good will, but provoke troubles, 7 
have no ground for notificution, aud 
that the yf 

required admontshment, or that their ¢ onduet 
| did them open to animadversion, At 
chow, the vile charges broneht agaist them 
of murdering children, aud other crimes were 
j aie mifestly got up by persous only desirous of 
rousing the of the people agaiust 
them, unl who knew such charges had no shad- 
Tf otherwise why did they 
not produce their evidence inthe Court and 
establish the guilt of the parties accused.” (B. 
ISG9, page 16), Those brave 
Bvitigh words led Prince Kung to thread his 


provinces 


proce rhe 


and seeking only 


is before ite, 


F 
for th 


aen proper 


such a 


should wot be yusiified in assuming 


yi ong- 


pusstous 
































£3) THE 

way more carefully. On March 5th 1869 be 
replied. “he request made by the Prince 
in his former despatch thet his Becellency 
would by cireular ¢ ajo the méssionaries to 


keep within ther own proper sphere wus U 


ther 


Prevention 


insinnation 
the missionaries were busy hodies, 
ts better than 


MeCUS vaniion wot aon 





“ure of pret 





cure, ond when troubles arise 
what avails oomarntne ts: the erent. 
(B. B. No. sz, ps 
Let be pet upon the oye then, 





up to that Marvel 
sionaries were vindieated in ft 
hy unfriendly judges. 
chow had been * wrong 
“uaprovoked outrages” ¥ 


Sth dav of 1869) the mis- 
} 
] 
(ve 


at Ya 


it was an 


The attack 


les” 





full ddd 
w 





tion of the treaties" twas * beyond all doubt = 
the missionaries were “not busy bodies - 
the challenge to produce evidence to th: 
contrary in open Court was not ieeopted, nov 


Aud final 


Dowayer 


the command 


hi: ad hee af 


again refered te. ly 
of the Fan 
“In dead 
such again oceur, 

way to beset at rest. 
that would have 
of justice of 


ESS 
f qitttub ly wees yy PHISSES Wm oy CUSCS should 
The matter was in a fair 
and set at rest ina way 
satistied the common sensc 
all mankind, and that was by a 
demand for the eood old Mnelish mide of 
adjustment BY FAIR TRIAR IN OPEN Court. 
Missionaries ave not oblivious of the course 
pursued by the srr apostle Whose Ww ritings 
they study, and whose precedents they would 
follow. Lf they have done anv thing wor ihy 
of deportation a of bonds they reiuse not to 
suffer, Why was not the demend for ev 
denee, in other eases that arose, insisted upon. 
and why were the missionaries not allowed 
to confront theiv calumniators in open Court 
before their own Consuls as treaties provide 


“at 





for? Had Siv Rutherford Aleoek adhered 
to the principle he then laid down of 
Gemanding an impardial trial ta open Court 
of Charges made, he would soon have stop- 
ped the posting, by Yarun underlines, of 
inflammatory placards. Ile would liave de- 


tered the Chinese from further persistence 
in the base machinations begun and would 
have led them to take a better position to 
combat successfully, and in an honorable way, 
any alleged infringement upon their sov- 
ercignty over their own people. He would have 
arrested the embarrassments now sure to en- 
viron the neat diplomatist who may ask for 
inland residence for British Merchants. He 
would have escaped entering upon that tor- 
tuous and retrograde path into which the 
Chinese first inveigled and then forced him, 
But such was not to be his course. He was 
now to enter upon a hesitating apologetic 
policy supposed to be in the interests of 
peace, but in reality eae of 


all the 
Mangerous auberee duuits 


War: 
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bdo to let 


1 and that too! 


' Gospel to every creature, as they 


Je 
received ; 


him. 


. - > tand never 
"ai oper riotte | 
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[Februar 





Now comes on the 














discussion of the m 
sionary question proper. Low about these 
Missionaries 2 TI te Chinese hare taken a 
dislike to them of |; What l better be 
done with them? Would it better to 
stand by them, and bem through it. ¢ 
piteh them overboard. traps tracts, like 
the Jonah, ov whoever he was, they tell 
ahout from their Book. They must have a 
bad effect on trade sooner or later. Tt won't 


them go on this way. 
Muaiesty’s Governing 
rort protecting those w 
¢ Int missionaries, who do nothing 
au demand our manufactures 
add a ha’ pe nny to the revenue. A 
pretty set o x hey want to preach the 
call it, und 
protected as much as those wl 
! ities and 
Peter 
their 


Very cool in 
nt 


iO 


them vo think lier 
will trouble tiself at 
ave nothi 


to ite 


} 
i 








C7 for 


f fellows ! 


vet ask to be 
Mp rt grey 
don't th yo do like 
rest oF them, take 
and be ready to take what comes? And af- 
ter all what good have they ever done? They 
have preached their Gospel in Eaghuid for 
hundveds of years and from thousands of 
pulpits, and yet are there not plenty of rascals 
left that hot converted? Besides 
presumptuous to preach . b hristianity 
countey which already has half a doze 
sions of its own. all of them bette: 
the tustes of a bad kind o£ mene 
‘hinese than Christianity 
uy man inclined that way and not 
i ought find something to suit 
What an iinpropricty in their pro- 
claiining their moral sentiments under pro- 
tection of a treaty made for commercial prv- 
If they must preach in spite of every 
r, then why don't they wet some of the 


Te) 
cotton varns, Wi 
and Pauland= the 
lives Ta their han 
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are how 
in a 
nor li- 





like the 


is, and among 
which 


inte 





Loo to 


NOOSA, 


tnt 











Mintsters at Pekine to run over their Testa- 

ments with theme wand mark such pass Ns 

would be like lv to tike well with ti ‘ hes 
a ey a Vi: . 1 . 

nese? Mather the Ministers or their 





taries 
be we lt pos ted 


t ti 
religions an 


jogues and mus 
as to different 
all that sort of t! 


Ure WOO SUE 
1 








the 
We 
those in of- 
to embody 
courtly phrase. 

the rR. had 
indications ol the Walt his mind 
was beginning to work, On September Lith, 
while 


But we have been betrayed into using 
languaze of the less cultivated censors. 
desist and turn to the words of 
ficial position who 
sinnilar 

A: 


oiven 


NHOAY 


sentiments mn nic 





as Fall of 


eles 
carr 


sole 


lous, Si 


he declared, No new clause of «a 
treaty was required to gree misstonuries the 
right of tnland residence, Art. VIO of the 

: , 


French treaty being perfectly clear oi thot 
pou,” he began to suggest “ whelher Ut was 
consistent with wisdom or prudence to seek to 
enforce that ris But in January 1869 he 
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te 
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3 id now the 
ently and from 

Jannary t2ch he wrote to ! 
Cousul Caine:—-" 27" he aati ssion aries 
CUPY Gil lheir lah ws AF Wack ar pP ad or f 
ail without an anped to foree for their pro- 
dawitfal how far Her 

M yesty's hall thanmsels 

justified ia resarling ta mectsures of a warlike 

oh wacler far ther protection auay Fron the 
parts.” The nextday he wrote to Sir If. 
Keppel. “But as you will see Tam not 


° eal ae ° 
8a Clear as to the ne rcessely of fhe nlissiond7rtes 


lieitl 
~tiAeMis cams Lex 





declared himself nore exy 
a lyerse 


i 
Virious qirirters, ! 











fecltui tf seams 0 








’ 





Goren ow 





fining their que ute ws tt places where so much 
showa™ &e. Se, a sentiment which 
to Lord St au ie y. ‘The same 





enmity i 





Missions are concerned it ditty 


be neater of doubt whether they are jus- 





wlby any existing prospects of snecess in 
ers resuliing from their 
missions ia the interior” 
March 30th, ‘Phe Earl of Clarendon replied 
entirely approving the justructions addressed 
la ¢ onsud Caine and whe laiveal Keppel. ieb. 
Mr. Hammond wrote to the Seeretary 
» London Missionary Society:-- 

Aus d itas na less impossidle to “SUDP ye that 


tie fe linus of Paurlian 


Juror of moeusiures of 


. » FF 
nrovoking the 
I 





ai 
ahemats lo estaaitsh 











1 : a 
nl would he endisied dit 


eoercion to ar: 





f , . s 
MPORD Gre LO wteexssiarerres 
: “17 ,f Mos 
missionaries will do well to follow inthe wake 
: ; , , , , 
af trate waca ike peo, Ve nee learned to see tu 


*s ; / . 
fo gafemial ditetuid £e8 











ta then selves” --- mean- 

ing We stippose tuat Patna will prepare the 
av ti i the ot 
‘aS KR wen- 
agismins clause 
weanting iy bb} Tent | hiissi i : resi- 





e . ‘ o- i 
a ne Pin the interios was “an daeterpalstion, 








be en ia the older fields of missionary labor 
thei; essence is ae mitinnal source of 
dange: are untoward yesulis of 





The eff el is to veluvd @ 
It rourcus a serions question 
a iy ests Government to decide 
unm for British mission- 
and privilezes that 
h 


Pas rhisting , f prog. 
per i 
/ Ne 


a Tey 


“ hether th e | 





Sette Furcedhee s 





wl oy the ire ti 
Romish Misstais ia the 


ever lie ahead € 





Covi rameat for 
inferior, © * What- 








. yee 

aD PeCULINUS DIFOP- 

, of «i PeUsiaus prop 

asada in the uelerior mety be, it is not ia the 
> 


reriniment to avert 





power of Her Meajesti’s G 





them clovether by declining to claiu ana right 
of residence ia the intestar, though it may 
% : ' 1 > one 8 
cense fo HYD Peso aes fur tie ae srilisit 






Missions. aad refuse them all } 

















oi fee prisileses coxrceded io 
; Spenies and brave the 








| 
eon eeqitencs as of de 


pro- 


esc.” Onthe 18th of 
Mareli Sie ER. wrote to the Furl of Claven- 
- detailing a conversation with officials of 
» Tsang Li Yamuan in whichhe had spoken 
the *uareasonahle preienstaus or interme 
peraie acts of missionaries.” (BR. BL No. 5 
i871, page 826). On the 19th of April the 
Karl of C larendon wrote to Sir Rutherford 














iad spoke of © the jajudicious proceedings of 


missionaries, the violence enzeadered by them 
on the purt 
peaple, aud the CXLCESNI CE aad naanthorized 
ts of retaliaiion ta which the Bri ish Cone 
sular, and, at their req nisition, the netval 
authorities had resorted, (B. B. No. 8 1869, 
paged), On the 20th of May, Sir R. wrote to 


of the Chinese authorities and 








the Barl of Clarendon giving pariiculars of 
heerf iterview with three Ministers of 

vn Board in which the principal 

subjects discussed were imiasionaries in 





the French protectorate, and Opium, 


The Chinese asked whether the British Gov. 
ernment would not be willing to limit the 
operation of its own missionaries to the 
Government tool 
such ai interest in its Minoan is; —and whether 


} 1 
ports ;—wily the bre ‘Th 





and would not bey tag, cither to cease 
to grow opin in Tudia, or, to allow 


to b 


its ships 
le it to China. Concerning the French 
protectorate Sir Rutherford gave them his 
explanation, As to opium he dissented from 








their yiew,— 





told them the only Way to ctire 
the evil was dor the Chinese to “cease lo 
eres for ifooar consnine teuand the drug would 
4° a truism 
Ministers must have 
had not diseovered 
hat nobody wanted 
ly would bring to sell. * Dexides 
: 

t 


t of introducing such a clause 


speedily disappear from werk 








sv 


H +} rificad that 2} 
HEU DVT Tabet is 





Ey gf pashan | 
rOr tueimseives, tint, 
ro buy nebe 


‘ i 
tne only vesu 





into the revised treaty would be to transfer 
} “4 , uJ 
atwreve an l lucratice trade to viher hands, 


Great Britian might lose a larve recenue and 





her subjects: ai important trade but China 

ee | 
was qiute p stole that opine sindhers iniglt 
deserce ell the evil things said of them, and 
thet the drug was a nareotie demoralizing all 
Though he 
did not say soit was plainly his Excelleney’s 
opinion, that, as long as mouey was to 
be made out of it, it was but fait that al 
should have an equal chance. So ther 


‘an trreconetlable differei ce of opiiion us te 


° ‘ } ” 
would be just where SHE WAS, 





wha were GAAcCK d fo tis use, 





Was 





the efficvey of remedial neasures;” there was 
© bille to be waned by continuiig the diseus- 
stow” and they a weed on to other ap. sadag: ‘" 
his I ceelleney made it all up when it 
A diploniatist 


id accommodating, 





op-r 


ts the por ts, 


vied the Bri 
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Government were Jully aware of the disad- 
vantages attending the resideuce and preach- 
ing of missionaries in the interior, and de- 
sirous of removing any just cause of complaint 
on this head” And then he added this f: 
:—* Nevertheless it 
would be dijfienlt, wile ihe Missions of ather 
nationalities were Jreely enjoying the privileges 
of tilaud residence, to estublish a different 
and wore restricted rule for the British” 
and another observation still more pointed, 





suggestive observation 


= Moreorer sveh a step could here rery little 
effect in abating the eri while the Roman 
Catholic Missions remained with 
privileges seatiered over alt the Cig hier “ proe- 
trees under French protection. The three 
members of the Tsune Li Yamun must heve 
been very dull not to have derived a hint or 
two for future guidance. Shrewdly enough 
did one of the Honekone Journals remark 
about that conversation, “ Tukenu in connee- 
tion with other things it throws auch light on 
subsequent ercuts.” (Wt docs indeed throw light 
on subsequent events, some of them as far 
Is70. On the Mth of Aneu 

1869, the Earl of Clarendon referring to the 
above conference ‘To hare to state 
to you that Her Maj stys Government eu- 
tirely approve the lane we used by you ou 
( B. B. No. 3 187), piges oUt 


nurvestricted 





ahead as June 


“4 
SaVS, 





this eceasion,” 
and 40-4), 
Further citations might be made bui the 
above are suflicient for the present. These 
evil seeds are adequate to nccount for the 
crop of thistles and thorms the diplomatists 
have since been reapine. Kiutherford’s 
own course is the least explicable part of 
the whole. The only explanation that offers 
itself is that the Minister and the Prince 
though ressoning in opposite directions had, 
like two men civcumnavieatine the elobe, 
suddenly found themselves face to face and 


Sir 


able to shake hands on a commen sianding 
ground, Earner An POREIGNERS MUST BE 
ADMITTED INTO THE INTERIOR OR ELSE NONE, 


Prince Kune had determined that @// should 
not and therefore. should De admitted. 
SirR merely changed the position of the aux- 
iliares. If alle uld not he, tha nh, wone should 
be admitied. And the missionaries be- 
tween these upper and nether millstones were 
to be ground out. Prince Kune world nei 
side with the Minister, Minister 
would side with Prince Kune. Like men 
working a cross-cut saw, one would push and 
the other would pull. Between the two thes 
could eet rid of the troublesome Wissioneries 


ROKE 


<0 


and so the 


and “the ¢ el” cf th iv pre iC hing in the 
interior, A cause sufficient to “retard all 
progve vs” would no lonecr exist and com- 
mereixl relation } move 


would henecforth 
serenely onward like 1 
and flowing, river. 


the waters of a broad 
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PP pruary, 


A imosté extraordinary sequel, this, to the 
decision inade in the early part of the vear, 
It isthe practice of upright tribunals, first 
to establish guilt, and then deeree punish. 
ment, Corrupt courts decide adversely by 
ignoring rebutting testimony. Sir Ruther. 
ford Alcock has introduced a novelty in 
jurisprudence. His rights of authorship no 
one will infringe upon. He first shows the 
falsity of the charges and then hurls an 
anathema the IIe finds the 
Chinese culty of open violation of treaty 
and then pronounces in favor of the nob, 
He summons the libell 

evidence, if 1! lave envy, in open court, 


1 11 
Liey 


and when, through f 


at Innocent. 


rs to produce their 





av of exposure, they 
fail to respoud, he brands the Hbetled as 
disturbers of the public peace. He declares 
the placards beastly and vencmous as well as 
false, purposely devised by the literati to 
nuke mischief, and then denounces the in- 
jured men who have boen made the subjects 
of them. 

But Sir Rutherford was not the only one 
who aided Prince Kung's strategy against 
inland residence, by declaiming against the 
missionaries inland. Members of Parliament, 
influential newspapers, reviews, and mava- 
zines, in the United States, and in Mneland 
swelled the tumult against them. Unestinted 
and acrimonious showercd 
upon their devoted heads by soine of their 
countrymen both Americans and Mnelishmen. 
Few ever paused to ask where is the proof 
of these villainous charees suddenly hatched, 
Even at this late day of them are 
keeping itup, like a recent correspondent 
of the London ‘Times, snoring away in the 
sine old stuper, blissfully uncoiseious of 
the fact that not ouly inland residenee but 
exterritoriality as well, are being assailed ane 
der pretext of guarding against “the irre. 
pressible ecelesiastic.” Barly in the convo. 
the newspapers of Hongkong and 
Shanghai, a little uncharitable, we think at 
first. had been quick to detect the plot mask- 
ed beneath all this specious pretence and 
hind sounded vigorous notes of warning, but 





eviticism: was 





some 


versy 


their voices were scarcely heard sinid the 
din of their deep throated contemporaries in 
New York and Londen, 
line and ery. 

This brings us to the most important point 
in this Jeite: of these useencr- 
ous strictures upon the minds of the Chinese. 

The year 1869 had been oceupicd in the 
transinission to and fro of this various core 
respondence. By the early part of ESTO all, 
ov nearly all, had been put in print, and had 
found its way back to the Cliness. The 
: them were vet teu of 
said, they were not blind to 
What was going on, ther were Not IMpervions 


snd so on went the 


:—the etleci 


cCRaCYSs hone sat 


whit was be 





is ’ 
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to the hints that had been dro} »ped. The | 
turn affairs had taken was agrec able as it must 
have been surprising. They had struck their 
flag and stood waiting to surrender it when | 
they discovered that the hand outstetched to 
receive it was trembling with apprehension at 
“the intelligence each succecdiug mail might | 
bring.” (B LB. No, 8 1869, Page 3). They | 
had fled from the batteries from which they 
had been pounding at the missionaries and 
were amazed to find them suddenly oecue 
nied by the British Minister and such ill ine | 
formed persons as the Duke of Somerset 
firing away at these same missionarics with 
the same animunition more veliemently than 
ever they themselves had done, ‘The political 
war cry of the campaign was dving owt in 
their own camp when they heard the old 
refrain sounded afresh from the Foreign 1 
Office in London, Let there be no invidious 
distinction made in the privileges accorded to 
different classes of British subjects. * AGrevp” 
was the response on all sides. But how 
shall uniformity be brought about? By al- 
lowing the merchants the same privilege 8 
how conceded to missionari ies said Sir Ruth- 
erford at first. “Agreed” said the mer- 
chants; “Agreed” said the missionaries, 
who would have rejoiced greatly to see their 
countrymen in the interior; Nay, said Prine 
Kung, not necessarily in that way. We can 
work by subtraction as easily as by addition. 
Henceforth allow the missionaries no other 
privileges than those already conceded to 
merchants, and uniformity will be restored. 
Ay, truly, upon my word Your Imperial 
Highness has met the point exactly, said the 
bewildered Minister, who seemed to be of the 
opinion, that if two sections of a rope were 
to be made of equal length, it was all the 
same whether equality was brought al out 
by cutting off at one end or by splicing on at 
the other. ‘The Earl of Clarendon thought 
so too. “ You will therefore uot allow Brit- 
ish missionaries to suppose that in virtue of 
that interpolation Her Majesty's Government 
can support their pretentions to any other 
privilege of residenc é or locomotion thn B it- 
ish subjects in general may enjoy.” (BB. 
No. 9 1870 Page 4). Still other things oc- 
curred. One British Consul had been de- 
graded, others had been “snubbed,” and 
naval officers had been censured for too much | 
readiness, among other things, to redress the 
wrongs of missionaries. All these things 


the Chinese saw, and the confederated haters | 


of foreigners teok heart again, Yangchau 
and Formosa had been to them inglorious 


defeats and yet, after all, they were yielding 


the substantial fruits of Victory. 
What other conclusion could they draw 


than, that, if they should have occasion to | 


reenact the “missionary disturbances” of 
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Yanee au very different vena he the wembte, 
If they should sce fit to open another crusade 
against missionaries, to pull down their 
houses and mob women and children, there 
would be less occasion to apprehend the in- 
tervention of that policeman of these bare 
barous coasts “the inevitable gunboat.” Hith- 
erto the advancing line of forcign ideas 
had presented an impenetrable front, They 
had searched in vain for a weak spot against 
which to direct their attack. Now they had 
found it. The missionaries were cut off 
from the sympathies of their countrymen, 
They had no friends at the Council boards 
of the astions, but many and powerful 
haters instend. Against them, ther fore, the 
movement must be resumed. Over their une 
fortunate heads must be waged the coming 
fight against ¢ xterritoriality, 

The placards again began to make their 
appearance. The same old stories about 
killing children began to be circulated, 
Pamphlets, filled with atrocious lies and 
beastly obscenity were sent forth from 
official Yamuns to inflame the passions of the 
mob and get them ready for the new crusade 
when the time should come. Missionarics 
who were watching the signs of the times in 
the spring of 1870 had made up their minds 
that fresh mischief was brewing, but where 
the blow would fall time and chance alone 
could determine. It may all) be true as has 
been affirmed that local cireumstanees pre- 
cipitated an outbreak at ‘Tientsin, a treaty 
port, rather than at some place in the interior, 
But the surcharged thunder cloud had been 
gathering for many aday, and while Sir 
Rutherford Alcock must have been as much 
shocked as any of his countrymen at the 
horrible atrocity that occured, it must be af- 
firmed, the course he had pursued had no 
sinall shire in bringing it to pass. The lan- 
guage he used so unjustly about a missionary 
in Formosa, may, by simply changing the 
name of the place, be truthfully applied to 
himself = T/e as in part respousihle Jor all 
the trouble and bloodshed there has been at 
Ticutsin, (B. B. No. 9 1870 Page 21), 
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| importance. 





_ The study ofcomparative Philology, 
' viewed from ey point we choose, is 
one ticld of the intensest interest aud 


Through it we have 


oe ne ene 




































945 THE 


revealed to many ast tartlin; 
episode tliat has transpired darin 
the many transition periods through | 
— h pamagennnes hieiy Just 
8 the student. of tery mncon- 
setonety et apeles the remote by- 
ways of ages long since passed away 
where he has revealed to him many 
a phase in the life of eenerations that 
have crumbled into dust, so the 
dent of phitology in his solitary ram- 
bles sions the 


} 
“I 


us 
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Cc 
» 
oC 
i ~ 


| 


e passed, 


1\ 
: : 
of his is 


+ 


isT stu- 


deserte highways of 
ancient forms ofspeech stumbles upon 
many a strange fact in 
with the languages and d 


once Cony eyed thet 


connection 
lialects that 
thoughts and emo- 
tions of myriads ofour fellow men. 
There is one peculiarity however 


about this study, which te the un- 
initiated is such a perplexing one 
that a kind of doubt is apt to be en- 


in reference to the whole 
subject. 1 refer to the kind ofseeond 
sielit if to eive those who 
have penetrated most deeply into its 
mysteries, The ion of this 
poweris attended with the most miar- 
vellous res Through it they are 
enebied asp affinities and point 
out kindred relatio me where those 
less highly pris wh see hone, 

Common sense may ie mrand chal- 

lenge the results, but the student in 
this case can stand his ground against 
all its questionings. tle jas pene- 
trated the arcana of the subject, and 
the analogies he draws are the results | 
of a higher insp ration than common 
sense in its highest flights of wisdom 
could ever have I deem 
myself but a humble inquirer in this 
noble scie nee, and vet T should cer- 


tertained 
SPECS 
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S8CSs 


nits 2 


tO gY 
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se 


} 
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sug Ceo ste “, 


tainly decline to have the results otf 
my investigations judged, except 


upon the principle here stated, 


But it is now time for me to leave 

this more eoneral Gisenssion and 
b > 

h rine orward the ate cc by whic! 


a 
ua 


‘the 


demonstrated, 


two laneu 


the unity of esi 
be decisively As 
are de: aling with two of the oldest 


languages in the world it is of vast 


Wwe 
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| importance that the prine iple select- 


led showed be those that shall exact- 


ly coutain the lines that will 
found binding the two together. 
feel all the anxious on this 
point as it evident that on the 
right discussion of this question de- 
pends the broader and more import- 
ant one; viz. whether the essential 
unity of the human race is one that 
any longer to be disputed, or 
whether itshall receivesuch a demon- 


be 
more 


is 


is 


stration now that all doubting and 
questionings shall be forever set at 
rest. My first principle isthis. The 


more unlike the analogies are the 
greater the reason for inferring latent 
attinities. To understand more fal- 
ly the working of this very beautiful 
idea, it may be stated that one 
letter may be substituted for another 
whenever such a necessity arises, 
This is entirely in accordance with 
purely scientitie principles, the rea- 
son which is perfectly 
I many of the transition- 
al stages through which words have 
passed the random changes 
have been made trom one letter to 
another, Whenever possible it is of 
course the duty of the student to re- 
store such to their primitive form, 
lor example it is a very curious fact 
that a person with a very severe cold 
in the head has an insane tendency 
to pronounce the word moon as 
though it were spelled bool. Would 
it be deemed an arbitrary proceeding 
to substitute mand n tor b and 1 ¢ 
Certainly not. A true regard for the 
purity of language sternly demands 
that there shall be no weak conces- 
sion, but that the word be at once 
restored to its original form. I shall 
how proceed to give examples. 
Gaelic, Goid, steal, Chinese 4 tak, 
exptured animals, Egyptian moke, 
a dong earcd animal. The combina- 


moreover of 


obvious, 


most 


tien of the oi with @ is one of the 
very oldest philological forms that 





have in existence, and proves the 
extreme antiquity of the Gae lic, the 
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| 


analogy in n this case is simple and 
complete. It is well known that the | 


Aryan branch, from purely 
stitious reasons, never dared 
nounce ag, but invariab 


- How 


super- 

pro- 
ly took re- 
fuze in at. oid became erad- 
ually energed into the kindred ak, 
every tyro in the study of language 
will at once understand. 


Gaclic, Naomb holy, Chinese 32 
shing, holy, 

The difference between these two 
words appears so great that it would 
seen hopeless to endeavour to recon- 
cile them. It is in) such 
these however that the critic tinds 
himself in his true element. iere 
is a point that can be alone explain- 
ed on physical and esthetie grounds. 
The Gaels were, and in fact, are noted 
for their exquisite system: of music. 
This is evidenced by their musical 
instruments. Naomb which in its 
older form was undoubtedly Shong, 
is unquestionably the result of a toc 
free use of the bagpipes. A fre- 
quent indulgence in these has the 
effect of discouraging sibilation. Any 
one who has seen the facial distor- 
tions of an individual at work on this 
most charming of all instruments 
will readily understand this. The 


CAaASCS AS 


reader will remember a somewhat 
parallel instanee in the Aramean, re- 
sulting from a liberal use of the 


sackbut. 


Gaelic, Buaidh conquer, Chinese 

> 
iA shing conquer. The essential idea 
has been more thoroughly retained 


in the Chinese form. This is the 
sult of the more pacitic habits of the 
Chinese. Tfow sh has been changed 
into the more euphonious bu mey 
be accounted for by the difficulty of 
sibilation so satisfactorily explained d 
in my previous example. For very 
profound reasons Tam led to inter 
that the old Gaelic form was shind. 
Tf this inference be correct we are 
led into a very interesting and beau- 
tiful discovery, Can there be a ques- 


re- 


ltion 
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that he word Shindy has its 
origin in this werd? The peculiar 
characteristic of the Celtic race has 
enshrined in this very 
expressive word, which has since 
ensive with the Ene- 
lish language. [ft is in the purest 
of our colloquial words that the most 
facts of the early Jis- 


thus become 
} 
] 


become CO-C XI 


inferesting 


tery of our race are bene d, and 
itis a trne philosophy that directs 
the thoughts of the learned to their 


investigation. 

Jounlaid wash, Chinese 7 
Dik wash. Inthe Gaclie word we 
have a very singular example of the 
degeneracy to which CX- 
their growth trom monosvl 
abisin to polysyHabismn Joun is 
evathered 
of the Celts 
I> through 
abhor- 


The 


(Giae ‘lic 


words are 


Pose “| in 
j 
i 


manifest ls an 
ee: i 
during 1 
west ward 
Which thes 
red the 
Chinese 


accretion, 
1 iieraatic il 
from the nation 
massed and whe 
practice ob War 
who to this das Possess their 
primitive habits of cleanliness, still 
retain the original word. Laid and 
Dik are so obviously alike that they 
present one of the most striking anal- 
vaies we have vet met with. 
Gaclic, sporran, 
This is 
of the most remarkable cases we have 
vet examined, for we here a 
but of 


hing. 


Chi- 
one 


sporran, a 
nese file Kit deficient. 
hive 


difference not merely of form 


| ° ] i + 

the meaning also. It is however a 
most splendid illustration of the 

° . * } 1 . ) 1 

principle already Jaid down. Mere 
verbal resemblance is one of the most 
illusory things in the world. The 
true analogies are found to lie deep. 
In the Gaelic word we have a very 
ce licate attempt io concent a listori- 
eal tuet. The dithcieney exhibited 
in the purely national costume of the 
Celt, the Kelt, which has excited the 


wonder civilized peoples, and 
which has caused him to wander into 
every country but his owir in search 
of what his own native heather could 
hot supply, ds beautifully aud philo- 
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sophically exhibited in this word. | 
There is a refinement about this 
word that shows that beneath the 
wild and warlike exterior of the Celt 
there was an innate delicacy such as 
could not be surpassed by the more 
polished peoples of the south. The 
root of the more colloquial word Kilt, 
is evidently to be sought for in the 
Chinese Kit. Tie harmony both in 
sound and meaning, discoverable on- 
ly through the paintul investigations 
of the philologist is one of the most 
surprising effects of the workings of 
a true science that could be imagined. 

I somewhat congratulate myself 
that T have been able to seize upon 
a principle so thoroughly reliable as 
the one with which this chapter 
deals. Ido not however claim any 
originality for it. Others more illus- 
trious than myself have employed 
it, but hardly with such effect. J am 
eouvineed that it is a thoroughly 
scientific one. The vulgar and the 
uninitiated naturally ask for analo- 
gies that are plain and obvious. 
Now L hold that a mere surface re- 
semblance is wnsatisfactory and de- 
lusive in the extreme. Such merely 
appeals to the senses, which we know 
by experience to be in many cases 
thoroughly untrustworthy —euides. 
The real athnities are those that are 
found far away below the surface. 
It may be objected that this princi- 
ple carried to its legitimate length 
would enable us to find attinities not 
merely in the languages under dis- 
cussion but in any we might choose 
to select throughout the world. — Ex- 
actly sv, and that is precisely where- 
in lies the extreme value of my prin- 
ciple. 
the philologist but to attain to sueh 
a result—to demonstrate with the 
most unerring accuracy the common 
ancestry of all 
course at the same time the undeni- 
able unity of the human race. Any 
principle that aids in such a dis- 
cevery ust be lovked Upon we eue 
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What after all is the aim of 


languages, and of 





[ February, 
of the utmost importance. When I 
come to the discussion of my forty 
ninth principle, [ hope to give illus- 
trations of the more evident and ob- 
Vionts analogies. 





CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND 
HEBREW. 


VIII Paper: Concluded. 


BY REV, J. EDKINS, 





Syllables with vowel finals. 

In addition to the six principal 
groups of distinct phonetics, there 
are three hundred or more syllables 
ending in vowels. Many of these 
have dropped their finals and these 
lost letters may be recovered by in- 
quiry, rvich KX has been 
lost as is known from its being found 
in fig Pox /appiness. Ile who has 
not made the investigation will little 
imagine how many words ending in 
vowels once had K, T, P, as their 
tinal letters. 

List of phonetics that have lost 
final K. 

GE zik jl zik, to sacrifice WR zik, 
ancestral temple (8, pak $4 pak, take 
hold of Lat pugnum jist ay siok a 
shok, few Ff sok necessary ik, tik 
{& dak instead of, a generation 4 nik 
7, 2% gok, tmitate Beak, learn #& 
no, hok 4 nok, dike fy nok, slave jt 
pak, north #§ pak, the back, English 
back Jj lik $4 yok, English young, fh 
ok, tok, dok jh ok, oi Mongol, oghu 
old itt ak Zak, bad, English ugly + 
tsak, son #% kak filial 4 gak $3 hok, 
contain Jf bok, the kitchen that is, 
the “bakery” sf tok, excel BH tek 
morning, English day  pok Ff 
pok fi bok fj pok, variegated, Lat. 
picus, picbald Zk, plough F sik 

i 


Thus in & 
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NL 


iS, 


rk 
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# lik, gain ¥F sok, rust F* wok, 
ngok 4% kok 9 tell, Se k‘ok, rely on 
Heb, kahal = dik Jf zhik, dik 5- 
nak, dak ajy siok BRE dok ay shok FF 
suk H4 shok J siok 2% lak AQ moh 
We lak give Latin largiri 3% mok 3 
#f 7G mok 3& mek HE mek, coal ® 
nok, soft AW Amok Bo mok Pe mok 
JJ tok % tok fat kok & vok wy kok 
aij kok call out ¥¥ tak Hi tak QW sok 
dg suk JE tok 38 tok g% kok 3 liok 
Bil lok Bi lok BL t'sok FE HE. HE liok 
sysok 3 ngok #8 nguk RK sok HK 
suk #R luk SB tuk @ kak pe lok A 
mak #% mak gM zhok HH ik PF ik AK 
vk 2% ok A A ok F zhak, dak Hl 
ok secret fi ok repent Ba ok FK tsak 
3K dzak, cut out clothes Latin sarcio 
je 2 kok, Latin crux fy miok 7€ 
mok #8 sok #& sok, siecus 3 pok, 
dry in the sun, English parch g@q bok, 
roast fA, fif sok, return to life, re- 
turn FR kok, ge gok BE gok FR kok, 
high ff& piok, A lok 3% hik, rue, 
boasting, carry \lebrew hhok, a law 
Ht wok, fear, a streel Hi kok jy pok 
WW pak, to fear, a handle Ff. 


Anticipated objection answered. It 
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List of phonetics that have lost 
final T. 

XR it other, English other, yeé Gr. 
eti, allos Latin alins @ #8 JU kit & 
git Pe kut jf dit %. Jb, 3&, BB pit 
A pat JE nit FF get, Greek kata 
down Japanese kudar, descend + dut 
FR ut, dut Je kat, calor, heat, Mon- 
vol, gal Je but, put FF put, Lebrew 
butz, Greek bassos fine linen ¥& kat, 
hasta #7 kat Jp kat #R kat FF vat WE 
nyit - tot Se tit 4 tut Fe tut yf 
tit 3B tit FP gut, yate fF gut, great 
Jag gut PR kit ME gut JE dit JE tit 
MM tsit ae tit GE sit BP ot sz tur ZH 
pot SF tot $f ut -F ut $ tot AE nit 
A mit AE mat Ay pit FP put 4 but 
a] but F but JE pit HR mit W k‘at 
B) sat Fy kot @] kat ff eat JE kut 
SE at FE bat, Hebrew abad perish 
ff pat fF Ilebrew beth, English 
booth Ap put FF tat AP dzat 4 dat 
JB tet So dat 9 t‘siat ge t'sit yk tit 
HK it, vestis frit Foshat fj lut Be 
clit JAR sit Jy: Fe trsit BH dit Ag it, dit 
if, dit adelphos FF tit FR tit + dit 
FH vit Bl get FF ket, Ad vet gE ket 
Zé tsit AE sit PP nit FF sut G8 non 





might be said that aJy siau is found 
in some words having T final. Thus 
i sit fragments has dy siau or sok 
in the middle part of the character. 
But this is modern, Anciently, as 
the dictionary of Kanghi and the 
Shwo-wen tell us AQ pat was the 
form written and the sound sit agrees 
in tinal with this word. Liagquiry will 
probably shew that in the same way 
all characters having in them the 
form yJy and taking any final other 
than K are in modern times written 
erroneously. 


* Compare in Latin aratrum and ligo, de- 
gor, lucrum, agruge reed, 


soft Wf uit Pj ot, English wet 4 mit 
| ads mit, English miss 52 sit Pu sit Fle 
jsit 9 t‘sut Ze t'sot He kot tf dot +4 
iKeut & yit Be kit fF dot Fs dot 4s 
zat Ze ton, lot He lit Blut FR lit H 
lit Mt lit jag lit Ay it Ay dut FR zhi, 
lit #% tat ZH it Re shet St tit f gut 
eg it $F shat A pet | bet EF sot ne 
nut FE tut, mit # dut BB zhit, dit 
fe lit $8 cit JE git JiR kit H: out G 
gut FL gut 3& tat ZF tit 58 wut Be 
t‘sit i] tit je dit gk tit Ri) tit M pit 
HL pit fii Lit fi pit Hr ut z tot wB 
(lit ff shot 4 shat ¥€ shat fi) shait 
e but jg Wat SE wet # tat £ top 
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ny 
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4 shat JY tot BW dat FR tat AL tan | initials and finals were both alike but 
Eg kat fe kit EZ twan fi tsit gy ot | very often only the final letters were 
assent Fé pit Gre ck retan numi, fly! identical. Identity in tinals is more 


Important than identity in initials. 
HH s : ‘at A kut Bia : : . 
Rot Mesit KH wat Howat A kut Small parts of words are often pho- 


dut 4 kiot < at Fi gut # gut BW netic. The phonetic principle ex- 
gat EG hit 3% t‘ut Bb ken 3B tut 3 tends farther than the Chinese allow. 
tut fig shut fe k‘ut wh git EE hat, The scholars of the Han dynasty de- 
set BE wet PR mit fi mot Fe “st x8 served well of philology by their la- 
$e kut go yit BE hut F gut HE lut 8 bours in’ etymology, but all their 
leit Ht lot aa | Bis 2S. 22 conclusions must be re-examined and 
eit BF lot &, Jigs tot ween leit fat, fay happroved by the principles of west- 
lot #f lat HE lot He shot ZF t’sut. See ern philology, before they can be es- 
Fo kit FF kit ® gat BY k‘a HH sut | tablished as authoritative. 

# sat, siat Hebrew satar write 
lat # ewat. ADAM SCHAAL, AS CHIEF MINIS- 
TER OF STATE OF CHINA. 








List of phonetics that have 
lost final P. BY G. MINCHIN, Es. 

dap Hebrew rab dap Je tfap 3 ; me oasis 
2 : z. “ ‘stig : : K is On reading Bolin’s edition of Chi- 
ap a te = it a ae na published sometime in the year 
4G kap 1% kap HE gap AY nap A MP 1853, 1 tind a passage on page 102 
dap 4% dap, yap fj dap 4 tsa 4 which runs as follows: —* That Shun- 
2 tap dup Hkip kop fk che must have been better informed 
ship -zhip Ap ka @ kop ja kop, since he had placed himself under 
gibbous & k‘op body, corpus % tap the tuition of a German Jesuit nam- 


ed Adam Schaal, for whom he en- 
shrew pr 4 4 ‘ ‘ : : 
Hebrew rab, many & tap 3 iid b) tertained so great a respect that he 


yep 4% yep HL top St tip A dip HE iraiscd him to the dignity of Chief 
nip ZB tap FR sap FE ap FF kip %% , Minister of State and consulted him 
hip boar Greek kapros i dup, Latin °? every affair of Importance.” ; 

labo fall tafe ttop, Hebrew tut do spit Referring to my query in Vol. 3d 


2 events a S 7) page 8 of the late * Notes and Que- 
fé dup English sleep §@ gip, Mongol ji 02> published at Ilonegkong in the 


hubegun, son FR dup Rkap, fruit year seo respecting, “The twe 
Greek karpos §& dap, nest #§ tip Z missionariesintie Peking Astronom- 
tip, sip, hy kap aif kap, Hebrew ical Board,” I gave my view that 
Ghebek pass over ¥ lip, leave Greek A pon Schaal ee Chinese 
leipo sf lip, elf 1 lip, Hebrew Da- 2% P*ang-yoh-wang (5 4) BE was ap- 
Bar speak ff kap, scabies Mf kap, pointed, only ‘a boson , - — 
mighty Iebrew Gib bor i Kap, crab, — 7, sede a 2 sone 
as Revising member, and secondly, 
carabus 7X shop, top AF tap Ye top. jn 1653 as Superintendent; thoush 
Note. Before preceeding tu state appointed in either capacity he had 
the grounds on which this table has | no judici: al authority over any of the 
been constructed, it may be well to Emperor's subjects. Jn order to lead 
remark that partial resemblance be- the readers of my query to a clear 
tween phonetics and their derivatives understanding, 1 quoted the exact 
is essential but that entire similari- words in Chinese which appeared in 
ty is unattainable, Sometimes the the history of the Manchu conquest 
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call Tung- hua-luh, i HE $4, in which 


T could find no mention whatever 
made of any other appointinent held 
by the said Adam Schaal, besides the 
above mentioned, 

I may here beg to state, that the 
position of the Chief Minister of 
State is the most important office. 
Whoever holds this stands in person 
and rank next to the Emperor. THe 
corresponds to the Prime Minister 
of England, and probably is much 
more powerful; consequently this ap- 
pointment ocenpies a much higher 
position over cither of the two held 
by him at the Astronomical Board. 

Having occasion to read some other 
Chinese works, I tind that the reason 
of the Emperors’ retaining the ser- 
vices of the two missionaries, was 
solely on account of their skill in As- 
tronomical Science, and not to serve 
him in any other capacity. TLow far 
the idea, that the German Jesuit 
was a Chief Minister of State of the 
Chinese empire is from being true, 
I leave to the reader to determine. 

According to the advertisement 
given at the commencement of the 
edition, Mr. Bolin gave the public 
to understand, that the earlier part 
ot his work (to page 265) which re- 
lates exclusively to China, was writ- 
ten by a Miss Corner, and the re- 
mainder furnished by a gentlemen 
who had devoted much time to the 
study of the Chinese nation; conse- 
quently if any error should happen, 
he is exonerated from all blame. Con- 
cerning this there is some doubt. I 
would like to be informed on what 
authority nee the author (Miss Cor- 
ner) based her idea in leading the 
public to suppose that the said Adam 
Schaal a padre of the Romish Charch 


aud a foreigner besides, was the 
Prime Minister of China. 
[imay also add, that during the 


period no Europeans (except the 
herein after mentioned) were adimit- 
ted to the metropolitan city of Pe- 

: known about 


kine ane hatever is 
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there in Enrope was, T may 
given by some mission- 
ariesor their friends at home. T pre- 
sumethat (Miss Corner) the author 
must have learnt from them. Of 
conrse, they may have written any 
thing suitable to their interest; for 
no one appeared on the stage there 
to contradict them. IT should say, 

that if the fact is true there must 
some Chinese account exist to sup- 
port the statement above alluded to: 
and his name ought to have appear- 
ed in the Peking Gazette then. Can 
any one point out to me in what 
year and under whose reign the 
name of Adam Schaal appeared 


affairs 


i Chief Minister of State of China? 


IT may as well mention, that the 
Romish missionaries attached to the 
Astronomical Board and the Rus- 
sians of the Ecclesiastical mission 
were the only persons, previous to 
the establishment of the Foreign 
Missions under the Treaty right of 
1858, who were allowed to reside in 


Peking. 


T do not think 
Sehaal, a foreigner 
brought up in the eanse of the 
Church from infaney, could under- 
stand Chinese polities and be able to 
give the Emperor any advice. T do 
not even suppose, that he was fully 
competent to give any counsel touch- 
ing matters of political bearings, be- 
eanse he was not trained up in that 
respect. Ile might have answered 
some questions put by the Emperor, 
concerning things of daily oceur- 
rence in Europe, and also regarding 
Astronomical Science, but not about 
political subjects, either Chinese or 
pemerece for as regards the former, 
he could not well afford to wnder- 
stand the Chinese intricate means of 
political intercourse, and as regards 
the latter, there was no need of such 
during that period. 

Before closing my remarks, 
state, that the Chinese 
of improvement, 


the said Adam 
and a missionary 


IT may 
are capable 
Should they follow 
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the advice given them by Enropeans, 
they might do a great deal more than 
any other Asiatic nation, They are 
anxious to make the position of Chi- 
na like a great nation in the world, 
but I am afraid that they would not 
compete with the Japanese. — Look 
at the establishment of the Rail-road, 
the Mint &c. in Japan. These are 
signs of great progress. Should any 
one speak on these subjects to the 
Chinese, he would probably meet 
with the answer that such things are 
impossible in China, because they 
would interfere with the Feng-shui 
of the place. .As long as this super- 
stitions feeling exists in their minds, 
how ean a change be expected/ In 
consequence of their suspicions traits 
they can secure no great advantage. 

I presume that if they had proper- 
ly followed the advice given them 
by foreigners, China might have been 
prosperous long ago. There is one 
fault (out of many) with the Chinese, 
that they adhere to every thing of old 
custom and particularly in’ official 
business. If any new thing is sue- 
gested to them as advantageous, they 
say, Oh! sucha thing is impossible 
because there is no record to: shew: 
using the expression Meh-veu-chéng- 
an-k‘o-kii 7% AP RR 3 W $B. I of. 
ten hear the Chinese say, that every 
thing is done with the wish of Heav- 


en K F&. 


Haxxow, 7th Sept. 1871. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. WADE’S VIEWS ON THE 
MISSIONARY QUESTION. 








To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder: — 


If in a multitude of counsellors is safety, 
Protestant Missionaries in China should be 
the safest and wisest of men. They get ad- 
vice from all quarters. Writers i News- 
papers, Magazines and Reviews, noble lords 
mm their places in Parliament, Plenipoten- 
tiaries and Sceretaries of Legation in’ state 
papers, are urgent in’ pressing their advice 
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‘upon the Protestant Missionary. ‘The worst 
lof it is, however, that the sum of all the ade 


vice thus gratuitously given is not very uns 
like that given by Punch to persons about 
to marry—dou't—, and it is not wonderful if 
Protestant Missionaries reject it. The last 


! piece of counsel to Missionaries that T have 


seen is contained in the Memorandum pre. 
sented by Mr. Wade, now Her Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary in Peking. to the British 
Government on the revision of the ‘Treaty 
of Tientsin, and T would like to say a few 
words in reply to it in The Recorder, 

In Mr. Wade's remarks on the sth Article 
of the ‘Treaty he opposes the residence of 
Missionaries in the Interior, while he would 
not interfere with the permission already 
viven to live in or near the Ports and to 
journey in the Interiov. At the same time 
he seems almost inclined to agree with Lord 
Elein’s cited opinion that it is doubtful 
whether it is expedient to acknowledge the 
propagation of Christianity at allin a ‘Treaty 
with China. He then makes some remarks 
on the “modus operandi” of Missionaries 
which are on the whole not unreasonable 
from Mr. Wade's stand-point. And it s 
pleasant to notice an absence of every thing 
like a sneer at Missions, too common in State 
papers which have gone home from China 
during the last few years. 

The ‘method pursued by Missionaries is 
pretty much the same in all) Missions, and it 
is not to be supposed that so many men from 
different quarters and of different religions 
views should have agreed so essentially upon 
it and should have carried it on so long withe 
out having what appears to them some good 
reason. At this is a question very much 
discussed outside missionary circles, and as 
Mr. Wade's remarks will by some be cone 
sidered conclusive on the point. I take the 
liberty of pointing out in this public manner 
what | think defective in Mr. Wade's friend. 
ly criticism, 

Mr. Wade lays it down that the civiliza- 
tion, “which,” le says, “is to me syhony- 
mous with the Christianization of China” is 
the “ultimate object of the mission-support- 
ing public of England and America,” and for 
this purpose he believes that the ranks cf 
the Protestant Missionaries must be “more 
ably manned, and they must adopt another 
plan of campaign.” 

Now [ think that Mr. Wade's idea of the 
civilization of China is somewhat different 
from that of the ereat mass of the mission. 
supporting public at home. It is true he 
gives “Christianization” as a svnonyme for 
civilization, but if J understand him rightly, 
he would, without excluding religion alte- 
gether. make ita very subordinate thing in 
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the instruetion eiven to the Chinese at first. 
Me would probably intersperse religions ideas 
in the instruction given, but he would do it 
cautiously, until the people were, in his 
opinion, able to bear more direct) Christian 
teaching. Ie would moreover * take in re- 
verse” the so-called Literati Gimuch abused 
term when applied to the word-mongers of 
China, whose only edueation consists in being 
able to repeat from mx mory the sayil os of 
Confucius) rather than ‘the lower orders.” 
and these literati would never enter either a 
Chap lL Mr. 

Wade must work through books alone. — | 
this kind of work, scholarshiy 
are more necded than pi ty, wnd thouech 
Mr. Wade would not dispense with the latter. 
he would lay fir more stress on the former. 
In a word Mr. Wade wants accomplished 
schoolmasters and professors rather” than 
preachers of religion, and scientific missions 
with a Christian tendenev rather than Chiris- 

tian nissions with an edneational tendency. 
Now however good this plan may be, it is 
not the plan of the “mission supporting 
public of Eneland and America,” and if Mr, 
Wade wants to introduce such a scheme, | 
must say to him as Mr. Gladstone said to 
Mr. Miall with reference to the dis-establish- 
ment of the Church of Eneland, he must be- 
gin by changing the opinions of the religious 
public at home. Those who support missions 
in heathen countries believe, whether rightly 
or wrongly, that it is more important to 
teach the Christian religion with its motives 
and principles, than to teach the principles 
of science or commerce or politics. They 
give their money on the distinct understand- 
ing that their Agents shall spend their time 
in teaching the heathen about God as the 
Creator and Jesus Christ as the Savior of 
the World; and though the missionaries are 
left to a ereat extentat lilo rty to adopt such 
plans as they think best, they are bound in 
honour, (to say nothing of what chetr own 
felines prompt them to do) to keep the 
main object of their being in China ever 
prominent before them. Mr. Wade thon 
and the wission-supporting public differ es- 
sentially in thre ir views, although both on ay 
profess to have the same “ultimate object.” 
[say nothing about Mr. Wade's plans being 
bad or god, T merely point out that it is not 
the one for which thousands of pounds are 
annually subseribed, and that we are, on the 
mere eround of support, pledged to some- 
thing very different. Our Constituents think, 
and IL believe rightly, that if others desire a 
different kind of Mission, they should estab- 
lish, out of funds of their own, another kind 
of Agency. Let Mr. Wade persuade others 
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to think with him, and think with him to the 
extent of laree subscriptions, wel the re is hol 
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a missionary now in China who would net 
welcome the brought oul 
under such auspices and their “other plan of 
campaign, 
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hiere able wen 


But while thus claiming that we are bere, 
pledged toa different plan frei Mr. Wade's, 
Lam rot prepared to admit some of the in- 
ferences that might be drawn from what he 
savs of Protestant Missionaries and their 
books. 

Any one at home reading Mr. Wade's re- 
marks would think that the only tithe Protes- 
tant Missionaries have to his “1K spect arises 
from the their 
infer that there is hardly an 
able man amongst them, and that they have 
never done anything but write a fo w books 
on spiritual subjects, in a stvie which the 
“educated class” cannot be expected to he 
pleased with. TI know that Mr. Wade him- 
self does not think so, but one not nequaint- 


’ 4 ! 
goodness of motives, and 


might easily 


ed with all the ciremmustances would be apt 
to infer something like this from his remarks, 
[ think therefore in all fairness Mr. Wade 
should have modified his remarks so as to ae- 
knowledge what Protestant Missionaries have 
done or attempted in aecordance with his 
Own notions of Missionary work. I believe 
Mr. Wade was once much struck with the 
intelligence display d by one of the ‘Tsuneli 
Yamen Ministers, when answering some one 
how Railways could be laid 
down where rivers and mountains were in the 
way. © Wewould.,’ said the intelligent Min- 
ister in triumph “bridge the one and tunnel 
the other’ Mir. Wade was charmed at this 
answer, and thought that if knowledge like 
this was to become general among the class 
to which the speaker belonged, the civiliza- 
tion of China would advance rapidly. Per- 
haps Mr. Wade is not aware that this amount 
of intelligence on the part of the Chinese 
Minister was due toa ereat eatert, iBnot en- 


J 7 
who asked 


tively, to a book not long before issued by 
a Protestant Missionary. 
been and are being written not on subjects 
purely spiritual ich TE believe are finding 
their way cmone the educated cl: 
this way an attempt at least i 
to dissipate the notions at present entertained 
by that Class respecting us. Lb think it would 
have been but fair to make some allusion to 
such cflorts in a mcmorandumon Protestant 
Missionaries addressed to the British Gov- 
ernment, who have been predisposed by the 
correspondence of the Jast few years to take 
a very different view of Missionaries and 
their work. 

Mr. Wade, like the rest of us, is exceed- 
ingly apasious that the Chinese should be 
educated in our sense of the word, but he 
is wellaware of the fact that. in recent times 
at least, dhe Pre trotont Missiovaries are the 
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to go to wreek and rain, is like hesitating 
to use water to save a house from being 
burat up becaus: it is not clean enough. 
Let us bear with one another more. We 
ave all move or less missionaries of what is 
ood ant Wiy should we re- 
enn each other with eth 
like or contempt? Mr. Wade 
himself a intssionary to the Government of 
this Country, and: lias been trying for the 
last ten years to convert those of them whem 
he ean reach to right views of themselves 
and of foreigners. It is only fair to say of 
him. as he does of us, that he does “not 
lay claim to a davge ninaber of proselytes.” 
T hardly think he can boast of as much 
as we ean, We can point to some 
converts: and even if they are of the “lower 
orders,” many of them have shown a steadi- 
ness Uader perscention that perhaps many of 
ourselves would not lave manifested. Can 
it be said that Mr. Wade can point to one 
sinzle convert ? lias he convinced one 
member of the Tsuneli Yamen that Poreien 
Countries are—L will not say superior but 
-oqual to China? fflas le disabused 
any of the i Ministers of the, notion 
of Universal Sovereignty? Does he think 
that Prinee King and Wen-sianz, generally 
¢alled the most enlightened of Chiera’s States- 
men, have one particle more of desire for 
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our presence ja China than they had whea 
Peking was in the lands of foreien troops ? 
Are the members of thei 
from every other in’ Peking and carefully 
tanehi hot to eall us * devils” or any of the 
Minnerons other oporobrions epith ts 
much in voweuwe. but : 
from this TP believe, and nearly every For- 
eizner in Peking believes, that the hich of- 
ficors just named and those with whom they 
at this day more hostile to 
Foreigners anid A XTOUS the 
country rid of our presence than they were 
when the Legations were first established 
in the Capital. This may be owine to My. 
Wade's “plan of campaign,” but whatever 
is the cause, the fact is too pla. 

To mav return to this subject again if I 
do not OeCuDyY too aieh space. Tn the mean 
time T remain. Yours truly, 

J.S8. Beapor. 

Pexina, Oct. Vth IS7 1. 
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Cireular.” to which reference has been 
mvle in 
EARL GRANVILLE 


recent telezrams. 

TO MR. WADE, 

* Hor Majesty’s Government have hith- 
any 
vations upon the ctreular of the Chinese 


erto abstained from offering obser- 


Government on the subject of religious 
missions, of whieh a translation has been 
communicated to them by the French 
Chareé d Affaires, in the expectation that 
thes micht have received some reports 
from vou regarding it, As, however, they 
learn from your telegraphic despatches 
that it will be some time before they will 
be in possession of your views, they con- 
sider they cannot allow this important 
paper to remain longer unnoticed. 

Her Majesty’s Government must pro- 
test avainst the eeneral assertions contain- 
ed in the circular aid accompanying regu- 
lations, with regard to missionary enter- 
prise in’ China. ‘They must, moreover, 
renark that, of the instanees of alleged 
One which is in 
any British 
On the partic- 


abuses cited, there is not 
wy way connected with 
missionary establishment. 

ar question to which the circular relates, 
the polies and practice of the Government 
of Great Britain have been uninistakable. 
The 
rep wet, that they do not claim to afford any 


have uniformly deelared, and now 


species ot protection to Chinese Christians 
which may be constructed as withdrawing 
them from their 
they desire to secnre to” British iissiona- 


eative allegiance, nor do 


ries any privileges or imuunities beyond 
those eranted hy treaty to. other British 
sub jects. 

“The Ist Regulation does not apply to 
the British Missionary Societies, as they 
do not support any orphanages in China, 
Her Majesty’s Government could not ob- 
viously aceede to reenlations which they 
had no power to enforce. The second res 

ought no 
enter the churches, nor should 
sisters of charity Hive in China to teach re- 
ligion, The objection to women frequent- 
met at 


lation requires that women 


longer to 


ine Christian ehurghes lias been 
Fatshan aid elsewhere by a screen having 
heen erected to diy ide the sexes. There 


ure ho sisters of Charits ata head LO the 


British 
jestv’s Government could not countenance 
a slur 


niissionary societies, but Her Ma- 


: ee 
any reaulation which would cast 
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upon a sisterhood whose blameless lives 
and noble acts of devotion in the cause of 
Inumanity are known throughout the world, 

“The drd and 4th Articles, as respects 
Chinese Christians, have already Leen dealt 
With in the preceeding part of his despatch: 
buther Majesty’s Government camot al- 
low the claim that the missionaries residing 
in China the |: 


laws and 
customs of China to pass unchallenged, The 


must contorm to 
7th Regulations calls for no special obser- 
The sth Reeulation does not ap- 
ply to British missionaries, who have no 


Yation, 


ecclesiastical property in China to reelaim, | 


and scems to refer to mistmderstandines 
with regard to the operation of the 6th 
Article of the Treaty with France, 

“Tf British missionaries behave improp- 
erly they should be landed over to the 
nearest Consul for punishment,’ like other 
British subjects, es provided in’ the 9th 
article of the Treaty of ‘Tientsin. If the 
local authorities consider that Her Majes- 
ty’s Consuls do not in any instance afford 
redress for their complaints, they can ap- 
peal, through the Government at Peking, 
to Iler Majesty's Minister, in the ordinary 
course of international usage 3; but until it 
can be proved that Her Majesty's Minister 
and Consuls unable to Iler 
Majesty's subjects in China by the exer- 
cise of the powers confided to them, Her 
must decline to 
supplement the existing treaties by regula- 
tions which, althengh only intended 
deal with a particular class of British sub- 
jects, would undoubtedly subject the whole 


are control 


Majesty's Government 


to 


British community in China to a constant | 


Interference in their imtercourse with the 
native population.” 
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BIRTHS. 
At Ningpo. January, ord Isf2, the wife oi Rey, 
LEVENBERGER, of a son, 
At Hongkong, on the loth of January, i 72. the wit 
of the Rev. W. Lovrs of a daughter, 
At Hongkong, Januery 2ith is72, 
Dr. Kd. EPren, of a son, 


MARRIAGE, 


nton,en the 7th de nuary iste. 
by the Ven. Aveldencon Gray, Ropenr Moniison 
Housox, buperial Movitime Crstems, to MARGARET 
ANNE. cldest daughter of the Rey. Jou CHALMERS, 
A.M. of Canton, 


J. A. 


the wife of Rkv. 


At Christ Church. ©: 





Errara.—Page No, 284 read 288 
and 235 read 254 and so on till page 
24) read 248, 


| February, 


JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 

—We learn that Rev. R. Leechler baptized 
12 individuals on the 24th December. Mr, 
Bellon in Lilong also baptized 25 persons and 
Mr. Piton in Chonelok about six. Mr. Bellon 
is enlarging his boys institutions at Lilong, 
and will build a theolegical Seminary, to train 
for the Ministry such of lis pupils, as have 
gone through the preparatory stages of educas 
tion, and have proved worthy of such an ithe 
portant trust. 

—We call attention to the style of the pit. 
ome of Missionary Work at Amoy by Mr. Me 
Gregor relating tothe London Mission printed 
inthis number. A similar paper from all the 
Missions in China would be very acceptable, 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN CHINA.—The Synod 
had its attention drawn to a telegraphic ane 
nouncement from China as follows:--".An_ ime 
portant despatch of the Chinese Government te 
the Foreign Ministers hes been published, in 
Which the former demands the abolition of fe. 
that teaching against Contucius 
be forbidden; 


inale schools: 
and the Chinese doctrine shall 
and the missionaries, except at treaty-ports, 
shall be considered as Chinese subjects. The 
despatch declares that the attendance of woe 
men at religious service will not be allowed; 
and that in case of the recurrence of ¢ 
Massacre, compensation will not be 

and actual murder only will be punished.’ And 
the Synod having been informed that Her Maj- 
esty’s Government has information to the ef- 
fect that a despatch of the above character is 
on its way to this country: and further, that 
the Chinese Government by this despatch, in 
clear contravention of the terms of solemn 
treaty engagements, prepeses not only to re- 
strict the liberty of preaching the gospel in the 
treaty-ports. but to expose our missionaries in 
other parts of the empire to the tender mercies 
of crucl and despotic cflicials, and also res 
nounces all valid obligation to discover and 
punish the perpetrators of any cutrage, ine 
cluding even assassination, to which the mis« 
sionarics may be subjected:—having learned, 
further, that the Foreign Mission Committee 
has resolved to send a deputation, in conjune- 
tion with other missionary bodies, to represent 
their views to Her Majesty's Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign affairs, the Synod a+ 
grees to express its approval of this step, and 
to vive the weight of its influence against the 
meditated outrage on religious liberty in Chi- 
nazand hereby appoints the Moderator, the 
Rey. Dr. Williamson, missionary to Chefoo, 
and the Rey. Dr. MacGill, to ect with other 
deputies in representing to Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment the Synod’s sense of the iniquity of a 
propesal which aims at the exclusion of the 
gospel from a people comprising a third part 
of the human race. and thus aims, in so far as 
human weakness and wickedness can, at the 
repeal of that great command which gives the 
right to the messengers of the gospel, and ime 
poses on them the cbligation to preach the 
gospel to every creature, — United Lreshys 
terion Lecord. Julw 1, 1671. 











